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THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Mosic, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Gethe. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, Ww 
[Registered for Transmission Abroad. | 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—NEXT WEDNESDAY.— 

GREAT CONCERT OF 4500 CERTIFICATED TONIC SOL-FAISTS, 

including 1200 Tenors and Basses, Conductors—Mr. Sarit and Mr, ProvupMan. 
One Shilling. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THURSDAY NEXT.—ONE 
MORE GREAT POPULAR BALLAD CONCERT. 
Mr. Sims Reeves will sing :— 

** Good Bye, Sweetheart.” 
** Draw the Sword, Scotland.” 
“The Bay of Biscay.” 

Miss Edmonds, Madame Rudersdorff, and other artists will also sing. Mr. Levy 

will play Cornet Solos. One Shilling. 


\ R. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS, Every 

Evening at Eight—COVENT GARDEN THEATRE.—Mr. Alfred Mellon 
has great pleasure in announcing that he has succeeded in effecting a re-engagement 
of the eminent Contra- Bassist, Signor Bottesini. Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, Mdlle. Krebs, 
and Master Bonnay will appear every evening. During the week Herr Wilhelmj, 
Master Emile Sauret, Miss Sophie Angeline (Solo Flautest), Mr. Levy, and Mr. 
Harry Sanderson. On Thursday Next a Mendelssohn Night, on which oecasion the 
Italian Symphony will be given. Master Emile Sauret (aged 12 years) will perform 
from memory, and for the first time, Mendelssohn's Concerto for Violin, The 
Masaniello Selection every evening. Band of 100 Performers. 


Conductor—Mr, ALFRED MELLON. 


Refreshments supplied by Sprers and Ponp, 
Acting Manager, Mr. EowArp Murray. 
Promenade, Amphitheatre Stalls, and Amphitheatre, 1s. 


HE GREAT CHORAL FESTIVAL of the Towtc 


Sot-ra Assoc1aTion,—4500 Certificated Singers —Crystal Palace, Wednesday, 
September 19th. Conductors, Messrs, Sar. & ProupMan. Organist, Mr. J. Coward. 


‘ Al ‘ 4 
t= GREAT CHORAL FESTIVAL, Wednesday, 
September 19th. Programme includes Choruses, “ Hail Judea” from Judas 
Maccabeus, “* How lovely are the Messengers" from St. Paul, ‘Then round about 
the starry throne” from Samson, and “ Hallelujah” from the Mount of Olives. 
Part-song, “ O hills, O vales of pleasure "; Choral March, ** The Retreat’; Madri- 
gal, “ Asit fell upon a day;" &c., &c. TICKETS may be had of the usual agents, 
and of Mancow, Hammersmith Gate; Gaver, 12, Lower Belgrave Place, Pimlico ; 
and Wise, 1, Wellington Street, London Bridge. 
*,* The Friends of the Association are reminded that it will only benefit by 
Tickets purchased of the Teachers and Agents. 

















ISS EMILY SOLDENE sings at the OITY HALL, 


GLASGOW, September 15th and 21st; and at Greenock, September 17th. 


ADAME RUDERSDORFF, MR. W. H. CUM- 

MINGS, and MR. LAWLER will sing Randegger's popular Trio, “ JNaviganti” 
(The Mariners), at Oswestry, Oct. Ist; Aberystwith, Oct. 2nd; Newtown, Oct. 3rd; 
Ludlow, Oct. 4th; Faversham, Oct. sth. 


M R. HOHLER, Principal Tenor of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. All communications, for Concerts and Oratorios, for Mr. Honter 
to be made to Mr. Jarnerr, Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing Ascher’s popular 


Romance, “ Alice, where art thou? ” at Myddelton Hall, September 28th. 











THE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 28, PICCADILLY. 


PRINCIPAL—PROFESSOR WYLDE, Mus. Bac. 


Harmony and Composition—Dr. WyLpg. ; Harmonium—M. LEmmMens. 
Pianoforte—Dr. Wy.pe, Herr Heysier, | Concertina—Signor Reconpt. 
and Mr. J. F. Barnett. Violin—Herr Jans. 
Italian Singing—Signori Garcia, La- | Violoncello—M. Paqur. 
BLACHE, GILARDONI, and Scuira. Italian—Signor Mazziont. 
Harp—MM. Oserraur and T. H. Wricut. | French—M. Tourrier. 
Sight Reading—Herr Ganz. Deportment—M. Petit. 
Organ—Mr. GeorGe Cooper. 
A Laby SoperINTENDANT AND GOVERNESS. 


4 NEXT TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER Isr. 
The Academy is for Amateurs and Professional Students, Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Fee £5, 5s. per term, includes instruction in three branches of study. Three 
terms in the year. Students residing at a distance can receive all their lessons in one 
day. Students desirous of receiving instruction are required to attend on Tuesday, 
Sept. 25, or Wednesday, Sept. 26, between eleven and four. The fee for attending 
either the Italian or French class is £1, 1s. per term. Prospectuses at the Hall. 
Office, 28, Piccadilly. A. Austen, Sec. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
HE APPOINTMENT of a TENOR SINGER to the 


vacant place in Durham Cathedral will be made on Friday, the 28th day of 
September next. 

The Trial will take place on the Tuesday and Wednesday preceding, immediately 
after Morning Service. 

All applications, testimonials, and inquiries as to the office, must be sent in ad- 
dressed to Mr. Epwarp Peexe, Chapter Clerk and Registrar to the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham, at his office, in the College, Durham, on or before Friday, the 14th day 
of September Next. And no Candidate, whose age much exceeds 25 years, will be 
accepted, 

The travelling expenses of the Candidates who shall be summoned to the Trial will 
be paid by the Dean and Chapter. 

College, Durham, 20th July, 1866. 


H& APPOINTMENT OF A MINOR CANON to 
the Vacant place in Durham Cathedral will be made on Friday, the 28th day 
of September next. 

The Trial will take place on Friday, Saturday, and Monday, the 21st, 29nd, and 
24th days of September next. 

All applications (stating age), testimonials, and inquiries as to the Office must be 
sent in addressed to Mr. EpwarD Pegie, Chapter-Clerk, and Registrar to the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, at his Office, in the College, Durham, on or before Friday, 
the 14th day of September Next. 

The travelliag expenses of the Candidates who shall be summoned to the Trial will 
be paid by the Dean and Chapter. 

College, Durham, 9th August, 1866. 


\ R. CHARLES HALL (Musical Director of the Royal 

Princess's Theatre) begs to announce his removal to No. 199, Euston Road, 
N.W., where he is prepared to resume his instruction in VOCAL MUSIC, and give 
finishing lessons to professivnal pupils in the Art of Singing for the Stage. 


R. KING HALL having completed his studies at the 
Royal Academy of Music, under the superintendence of the most eminent 
masters, requests that all communications, respecting Lessons on the Pianoforte, 
Harmony and Composition, als for Concerts and Soirées, be sent to 




















ahh GSE Lures 3 

S1GNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA is engaged to sing on a 

Ls Provincial Tour, from the 5th to the 20th October. Engagements, for inter- 
late dates, to be addressed to him, at 5, Bentinck Street, Manchester Square. 


Al Y ry? * Y 
M ADAME LINAS MARTORELLI-GARCIA has 
returned to Town to fulfil her engagement at Mr. Alfred Mellon's Concerts 
— MARTORELLI-Gaxcia is, however, at liberty to accept engagements else- 
re. Address to the care of Messrs, Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Iso engag 
his resid , No. 199, Euston Road, N.W. 


\ R. HOWARD GLOVER requests that all communi- 
cations relative to his Drory Lane Concerts for the Winter Season may be 
addressed to him, care of Messrs. Duncan Dav son & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


LS et iagge MUNDAY, of the Bayswater Academy of 
Music, will play G. B. Allen's “Gator Furtsux” at Miss Mabel Brent's 
Concert, Myddleton Hall, Sept. 28. : 











M Re WIL FOR D J. MORGAN (Tenor) begs to 

hounce that he will return to England from Italy about the commencement 

fan rape Be pretation requests that all communications for him may be 
essed CAN Da Y ge re y 
Milan, bent, Ist, 1866. VisON, and Co., 244, Kegent Street, W. 





R. VALENTINE BLAKE, R.A.M., Professor of 
Singing, begs to announce to his friends and pupils his return to London for 
the ensuing season, All applications for Engagement in Concerts, Oratorios, and 
Lessons in the Vocal Art may be addressed to him at 
Duncan Davison & Co,’s Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street. 


See ee ed 
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R. FRANK ELMORE will sing his admired new song, 
“ Airy, Fairy, Lilian,” at Myddelton Hall, October 12th; and at the Gresham 
Institution, October 17th. 


ISS BERRY GREENING will Sing the Variations 
; on “CHerey Ree” (composed expressly for her) at Sheerness, on Thursday, 
September 17th. 


ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will Sing “Hark! 
THE BELLS ARE Rincinc” (composed by Henry Smarr) at Southampton, 
September 19. 


ISS KATE GORDON will play Ascher’s New Piano- 
j forte piece, * L'AMOUR DU PASSE,” during her Provincial Tours in Kent, 
the North of England, and Scotland.—82, St. George's Road, 8.W. 


J gener RITA FAVANTI requests that all com- 


munications relative to Operatic or Concert Engagements be addressed to her 
at Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co.’s Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street; 
or to her resid , 28, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, W. 


R. FREDERICK W. JARDINE, Orcan Buiter, 


Crry Roap, MaNonester, begs to announce his REMOVAL to his new 
Manufactory, at the above address. 
Estimates given for Church and Chamber Organs. 
Organs Tuned at an Annual Charge. Instruments of various sizes kept in Stock. 
Description of the Grand Organ built for 8. Peter's Church, Manchester, sent Post 
Free on application. 























MISS BERRY GREENING. 
ISS BERRY GREENING requests that all com- 


munications relative to lessons or engagements, either in town or in the pro- 
vinces, be addressed to her, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent 
Street, London, W. 


M® HOWARD GLOVER respectfully announces that 


he has a vacancy for an Articled Pupil.—Apply, by letter, to Mr. Howarv 
Guover, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Cv., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 


CHOIR BOY WANTED with a Soprano Voice, 

(thoroughly accustomed to the Church of England Service) for a Suburban 
Church. Apply, by letter, stating terms, age, &., &c., G. W. H., care of Duncan 
Davison and Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 











THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
RINOLIN E.—Ladies should at once see THOMSON’S 


NEW STYLE, which, light, graceful, and elegant in outline, combines comfort 
and economy with the very latest fashion. Observe the name, * ‘THomson,” and the 
Trade Mark, ‘“‘ A Crows.” Sold everywhere. 





WANTED. 
RCHESTRAL BAND.—Wanted, several First and 


Second Violins, Tenors, Violoncellos, Double Basses, and the Wind Instru- 
mentalists necessary to form a Full Band to give Concerts in several towns in the 
provinces, in a permanent engagement for three or four months, from the middle of 
November to middle of March, Good performers, accustomed to playing in o:chestras, 
willing to join the above, are requested to send their applications, which should be 
explicit, stating terms, qualifications, and where last engaged. Address—C. D. G, 
care of Messrs. Cocks « Co., New Burlington Street, London. 


ORGAN MUSIC JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Overture to 


GUGLIELMO TELL, 
Arranged from the Full Score, with Pedal Obligato, hy 
A. bh. BRACE, 
Organist of Trinity Church, Glasgow. 
Price 6s. 
R. Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, London. 
Shortly will be published, Meverbeer’s Overture to L'ETOILE DU NORD. 








SIMS REEVES. 
HE MESSAGE, for the Pianoforte, 4s. THE DAYS 


THAT ARE NO MORE, for ditto, 3s. These popular songs, sung by Sims 
Reeves and Madame Sainron-Do sy, arranged as brilliant pr ode pleas 4 the 
composer, BLUMENTHAL, are published by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street, W. 


DELINA PATTI’S new Waltz for the Piano, “Fier 


Du Printemps,” is published, price 4s., by 
Doncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


DELINA PATTI’S New Song, “ON PARTING,” 


Poetry by Lord Byzoy, is published by 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








METZLER & G0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SONGS. 
HE GOAT-BELLS. Composed by G. B. ALLEN. 


Sung by Mdlle. Lrssuart. (In DandC.) 4s. 








WEET DAY, SO COOL. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Sung by Madame Lixp-Go.pscumipT. 3s. 


| F aaa ALICE. HENRY SMART. 3s. 








: ies HARDY. HENRY SMART. 3s. 





—— SEVENTEEN. VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 33s. 





HERE THE WILD FLOWERS BLOW. 


GOUNOD. (InDandF.) 3s. 


a GUARDIAN ANGEL. GOUNOD. 3s. 








HE MOSS-GROWN WELL. 


2s. 6d. 


’'LL FORGIVE THEE BY AND BYE. 
F, MUSGRAVE. 2s. 6d. 


C. BLAMPHIN. 








HERE I FAIN WOULD BE. JAMES LEA 


SUMMERS. Words by ApgeLamwe A, Procter. 3s, 





PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
HARLES FONTAINE. THE SLEIGH RIDE, 


Illustration. 3s. 


— FONTAINE. MAY-DAY, Valse Brillante, 
3s. 








=. FONTAINE. BLUE-BELL, Mazurka de 


Salon. 3s. 





YHARLES FONTAINE. 


Edition. 3s. 


G A. OSBORNE. LA DANZA. 4s. 
‘ 


SWING SONG. Tenth 








W KLOSS. REGARDEZ-MOI. 3s. 
‘ 





|S la~al PARKER. AU REVOIR, Galop de Concert. 





| ace LA PIQUANTE. 3s. 





(SARL SALAMAN. KALEMBI, Fantasia on 


Negro Melodies. 4s, 





bapa GABRIEL. SOUVENIR DE BEAURI- 





W. GLOVER. MELODIES OF MANY LANDS. 


« Twenty-four Easy Arrangements for Beginners, 1s, 6d, each Number, 





METZLER & Co., 
37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
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ROBERT SCHUMANN.—HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
CHAPTER VII. 


Life in Leipsic, whither he returned in March 1833, gradually 
began to be more congenial to him than it had been during his 
first sojourn in that city. Social intercourse, he avoided, it is true, 
scarcely less than formerly ; on the other hand, he became attached 
more closely than ever to the household of Wieck, as also to some 
older and some newly-gained friends. Since, from the altered 
direction of his artistic calling, he now no longer needed Wieck’s 
instruction, he gave up his residence with Wieck and took apart- 
ments in Reichel’s garden. ‘The favourable position of the latter 
place exercised a beneficial influence upon him, and made easy for 
the circle of young friends many a youthful frolic. 

Alas! in the autumn of the same year occurred an unhappy 
event that again veiled the scarcely cleared heavens, arousing all 
manner of gloomy thoughts in Schumann’s mind. One of his 
three sisters-in-law—Rosalie—died, and the intelligence of this 
event shocked him so sensibly that again that “ fearful melancholy ” 
overtook him, of which he had already complained, and which now 
so tortured him that he begged his former room-mate, Giinther, 
‘to come and Jive with him again, that he might not be quite 
helpless and forsaken.” ‘To this terrible visitation there naturally 
followed a corresponding lassitude, from which, however, par- 
ticularly through a newly-formed friendship, he soon was impelled 
to greater activity in his art. Ludwig Schunke, of Stuttgart, a 
notable pianist and, like Schumann, an enthusiast for the new 
art-direction, came to Leipsic in December, 1833, and, animated 
by a kindred spirit, they soon united themselves in a close bond of 
friendship. Schumann was won to a new activity in life; speedily, 
how, was matured that plan, of which we have already made men- 
tion, for the founding of a Gazette for the advocacy of the theoretic 
confirmation of the new direction, and in the succeeding year it 
was put in execution. In the preface to his published works 
(1859) Schumann gives the best account of the New Musical 
Gazette (Neue Zeitschrift fiir Music): ‘*'Towards the end of the 
year 1833,” he says, ‘ there met, at evening and at other times, 
accidentally, a number of young musicians, for social intercourse, 
but not less for the interchange of ideas and opinions upon the art 
that was to them the meat and drink of life—music. It cannot 
be said that the then existing musical state of Germany was very 
gratifying. Rossini yet ruled upon the stage, as Herz and Hiinten 
almost exclusively did upon the piano. It is true, Mendelssohn’s star 
was in the ascendant, and there were rumoured wonderful things 
of a certain Pole, Chopin, but the latter only effected an enduring 
impression at a later day. Then came the thought to the young 
radicals: let us exert ourselves, that matters improve, that the 
poetry of art may again come to honour. Thus originated the first 
number of our new Gazette.” 

Since we consider it unnecessary to undertake a particular 
examination of the importance that attached to Schumann as a 
critic, and to his Gazette, be it here only mentioned that the first 
number appeared on the 8rd of April, 1834, published and for sale 
by Hartmann, of Leipsic, and many thousand copies were cir- 
culated. ‘The unusually fresh tone that therein prevailed—especially 
in the early years of its appearance—failed not of its effect. The 
Gazette in a very short time gained not only a series of co-labourers, 
but also a respectable circle of readers. In August, four months 
after its first appearance, Schumann wrote to his friend, Tépke, at 
Bremen, in the fulness of his joy, that ‘the public supports the 
institution (the Gazette) so vigorously that it cannot fail to be a 
pleasure to us. Prague alone subscribes for 50, Dresden for 30, 
and Hamburgh for 30 copies.” ‘The often-expressed tendency of 
Schumann himself * to interpose the old art-work in the new time, 
and at the same time to prepare a new puetic period,” soon found 
universal recognition pel a series of notable men associated for the 
same endeavour. Much, indeed, though his new editorial labours 
claimed his time, they were yet of the most extraordinary assistance 
to his creative energy. Outwardly, his particular preparation for 
= art-calling was finished ; with just so much energy was it, on 

¢ other hand, continued inwardly. ‘The complete development 
of Schumann’s genius could not in its peculiar manner, indeed, be 
better and more securely directed than in the subsisting direct 
critical intercourse with the best musicians not a’one of his own 





Those regular meetings of Schumann’s musical friends, devoted 
to the performance of chamber music, which were held during his 
student life, would actively encourage the critical discussion of art 
questions, and it is not difficult to indicate the particular furtherin 
influence they exercised upon Schumann. Now,since Schumann had 
undertaken the editing of a Gazette, with a decidedly expressed prin- 
ciple in view, his development would necessarily become more syste- 
matic and conformable to certain laws. Adsthetic discussions upon 
the character and importance of the works of the old and modern 
masters went hand in hand with their technical analysis. From 
this there resulted for him a clearer conception of his mission; but 
by this there was interposed a gradually increasing mastery over 
the materials without which the accomplishment of his task was 
not possible. The more deeply he penetrated into the spirit of 
Bach and Beethoven and Mozart, the more he was impressed by 
Schubert’s wonderful genius, as also with Mendelssohn’s and 
Chopin’s, and of the last of the lesser lights of the present, and 
with so much greater knowledge was he able to seize the ideal of 
the time in order to bind and unite all with his own. Of that 
unconscious propensity that in his earlier childhood had been 
awakened in him, and that had hitherto always accompanied him, 
he comes now toa gradual comprehension. The whole world of 
the romantic was the object of presentation for his art-activity ; he 
was the purest representative of. the musical romantic, and truly so, 
as it created in him an entirely new technique. We have elsewhere 
endeavoured to shew that the representatives of the musical-roman- 
tic—C. M. von Weber, Franz Schubert, Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy, and Robert Schumann—are not romanticists in opposition 
to the classical writers, but because they make the romantic itself 
the object of their art-creations; because they endeavour to make 
musically valuable the treasures which the romantic school of poetry 
presents. Weshew how Weber plunged into the medizval romantic, 
which through that school of poetry was made living ; how he chose 
for his object of presentation the bright activity of the elves, the 
magic of a time of adventure and dazzling chivalry, the terrors and 
paroxysms of the demon-peopled world and the sweet fragrance of 
genuine German sentiment that prevades it ; how, further, indeed, 
the art-work of Mendelssohn, which constitutes his immortal sig- 
nificance, arises from that romantically constructed dream-world 
that he peopled only with elves and cobolds: how, in both—in 
Weber and Mendelssohn—that other characteristic sign of the 
romantic school of poetry, the romantic infinite of appearance, 
comes in Weber as fervour full of desire, with Mendelssohn as 
passionate longing ; how this led Franz Schubert to a completely 
isolated presentation of subjective feeling, and made him the 
completer of lyric song; and how then, finally, Schumann 
exhaustively presented this whole romantic infinity, exploring the 
entire domain of the romantic in all directions, seeking to musically 
represent it. . 
The beginning of the critical activity of Schumann constitutes, 
after all, one of the most important sections of Schumann’s course 
of development. It appears, therefore, proper to discontinue for a 
moment the presentation of his external life, and to follow his 
inward development by his own works even to the point of time at 
which again a mere external event gave a new direction to his inner 
life. 
(To be continued.) 








Wrespapen.—One single concert, on the 29th June, has been given 
in the Cursaal, and will probably be the last, since it is very doubtful 
whether the Cursaal will continue to be conducted on the same principles 
as hitherto. Among the artists at the concert in question were Vieux- 
temps; Herr Walter, a tenor from Vienna; Mdlle. Tipka, formerly singer 
at the theatre here; and Mad. Kastner-Escudier. Vieuxtemps played 
his Violin-Concerto in D minor, his “ Airs négres de l’Arkansas,” and, 
with Mad. Kastner, a duet, for piano and violin, on motives from 
Oberon.—Some private concerts have been given in the Curhaus. Among 
them were three Quartet-Soirées, given by the Brothers Miller, who 
have-settled here. The performance of two young brothers, Willi and 
Louis Thern, from Pesth, who played duets on two pianos excited con- 
siderable interest. Their importance as artists does not, according to 
the German papers, depend so much upon each being a virtuoso on his 
own piano, as on the magical way in which they play together. Their 
artistic efforts are under the superintendence of their father, Professor 
Thern, of the Prague Conservatory. 

Sauzpurc.—Herr Julius Blau, hitherto violinist at the Imperial 





time, but also of past times, that now commenced for him. 


Opera-house, Vienna, has been appointed Concertmeister at the Mozarteum, 
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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





The selection of sacred music performed in the Cathedral to-day was 
varied and attractive. Indeed, the festival could not have opened 
more auspiciously. Every one was pleased to find the old « Te Deum,” 
composed for George II., after the victory of Dettingen (1743), restored 
to its place. Among Handel’s various settings of the Hymn of St. 
Ambrose the last is incomparably the finest. There are great beauties 
in the Utrecht ‘‘Te Deum,” great beauties in the Chandos “ Te 
Deums,” and sublime beauties in the Funeral Anthem for Queen 
Caroline (1737), which was begun and finished within the space of five 
days; but for sustained grandeur the “ Dettingen ” surpasses them all ; 
and this not forgetting the charge so stoutly maintained by some of 
Handel’s editors and critics, that the materials of no small part of it 
were borrowed from a Bolognese composer of the 17th century, Padre 
Fransisca Uria, whose works it would be well worth reviving, if only 
for the sake of comparison. The solo singers in the ‘‘ Te Deum” 
were Madame Patey-Whytock, Miss Pullen, Messrs. Cummings and 
Lewis Thomas. Mr. 1’. Harper played the trumpet part in “ Thou 
art the King of Glory,” a part composed by Handel for his favourite 
trumpeter, Valentine Snow, the Harper of his day. But the choruses 
are the most inspiring parts of the “‘ Dettingen,” and their effect ina 
cathedral is wonderfully striking and impressive. The “Te Deum” 
was followed by Mendelssohn’s melodious and admirable setting of the 
55th psalm, “Give ear to my prayer, O God” ( Hor mein Bitten” 
—written at Berlin in 1844), sung to the English paraphrase by Mr. 
Bartholomew. How familiar this beautiful work has been made by 
the singing of Madame Goldschmidt Lind, and what intense expression 
that accomplished lady gave to the last movement (Oh! for the 
wings of a dove”), is well known. Nothing could better suit the voice 
of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, to whom the solo part was allotted 
on the present occasion. Mendelssohn originally composed this psalm 
for soprano voice, chorus, and organ accompaniment; but he subse- 
quently scored the organ part for orchestra, and it was of this second 
version that Mr. Done, conductor of the Worcester Festival, availed 
himself. A selection from Mr. Costa’s oratorio, Naaman, concluded the 
first part. This, which only sinned on the side of brevity, comprised 
some of the most attractive pieces in the work, and gave such general 
satisfaction that the only regret was that Worcester should have been 
denied the privilege of listening to the whole oratorio—a privilege 
which has already been enjoyed by Manchester, Lichfield, and 
Liverpool, and is about to be enjoyed by Norwich, at the approaching 
festival in October. The selection included the graceful trio, “ Haste, 
to Samaria let us go” (Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, and Mr, Cummings); the solemn recitative and air, 
‘‘Hear me, Almighty God” (Mr. Santley); the recitative, “ God be 
praised” (Madame Lemmens); the recitative and air, “I dreamt I 
was in heaven” (Madame Sainton)—one of the most winning and 
genuine melodies in modern oratorio; and—last, not least—the 
inspiriting quartet, ‘‘ Honour and glory, Almighty, be Thine ” (Malle. 
Tietjens, Madame Dolby, Messrs. Cummings and Santley). Had the 
selection been twice as long, it would have afforded just twice the 
amount of gratification. The second part of the day’s performance 
was devoted to Parts 1 and 2 of Haydn’s Creation, with Mdlle. Tictjens, 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Messrs. Sims Reeves and Santley in 
the solo parts. To Mdlle. ‘Tietjens was assigned, “ With verdure 
clad ;” to Madame Leinmens, “ ‘I'he marvellous work,’ and “On 
mighty pens;’ to Mr. Santley, “Rolling in foaming billows;” and 
the descriptive reciiatives to Mr. Sims Reeves—whose return to the 
Festival of the Three Choirs, after the interval of a year, has given 
unanimous satisfaction—“ Now vanish” and “In native worth.” 
With such a combination of solo singers it may readily be believed 
that Haydn’s still fresh and tuneful music was heard in perfection. In 
the choruses of the Creation the members of the Festival Choirs are as 
much at home as in those of the Jfessiah. Mr. Done conducted the 
performance. 
In the morning at half-past eight, there was Divine service in the 
cathedral, Mr. Townshend Smith, in the absence of Dr. Wesley, organist 
of Gloucester Cathedral, whois prevented by other business from taking 
the part expected of him, and which, indeed, is his duty at the 
Worcester music meeting, presiding at the organ—a temporary 
instrument erected for the occasion by Mr. Nicholson. The chant 
service was one composed by the absentee; the anthem, “ Praise the 
Lord, O my soul,” by Mr. Goss, the eminent organist of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London. The sermon was preached by the Rev. J. W. 
Leigh, vicar of Stoneleigh, who chose for his text Chronicles 1, chap. 
XXv., verse 7—* So the number of them, with their brethren that were 
instructed in the songs of the Lord, even all that were cunning, was 
two hundred fourscore and eight;” and alluded with great propriety in 
the progress of his discourse to the verse that immediately precedes it— 


































































of the Lord, with cymbals, psalteries, and harps for the service of the 
Sent, 11 house of God,” &c.—a somewhat awkward passage for the consideration 
=e of those who insist that oratorios in a cathedral are “a desecration ot 


the Holy of Holies.” 


The prospects of this Festival look brighter and brighter notwithstand- 


ing the threatening weather; and it may be safely concluded that it 
will be the means of doing honour to the charity as well as credit to the 
musical reputation of Worcester. The first miscellaneous concert will be 
given this evening in the College Hall. 


Letters dated Sep. 12th and 13th are in type, and will appear 


next week. En attendant, here is the 


Festival Sermon. 











‘All these were under the hands of their father for song in the house 








The sermon was preached by the Hon. and Rev. J. W. Leigh, 
vicar of Stoneleigh, Kenilworth, who took for his text 1st Chron., 
xxv., 7: So the number of them, with their brethren that were in- 
structed in the songs of the Lord, even all that were cunning, was two 
hundred fourscore and eight.” 
From the earliest times music seems to have formed a part of 
the worship of the Most High. Indeed, we may imagine that song 
and speech were coeval, and that our first parents poured forth their 
emotions of gratitude to their Almighty Creator in strains of joy 
and thanksgiving. Even before the creation of man, when God 
first laid the foundations of the earth, and laid the measures thereof, 
and stretched the line upon it, as we learn from the Book of Job, 
‘the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy ”’—that is, the angels by their constant hallelujahs proclaimed 
the glory and power of the great Creator of the universe. Nature 
itself has ever mingled harmony in all her works; and wind, and 
sea, and beasts, and birds, have all from the time of their creation 
contributed their strains of melody to glorify their Maker. Where- 
ever nature holds undisputed sway, there music is the partner of 
her empire. The lonely voice of the rippling waters, the hum of 
insects, the call of birds—nay, even the gentle rustling of the foliage 
is music, and from this melody of nature solitude gains her sweetest 
charms. Even in its fiercest seasons, when nature is arrayed in all 
her terrors, when thunders roar, the winds shrilly whistle, the 
waves dash fiercely against the overhanging rocks, and man, as he 
in fearful awe looks on, and, listening, shrinks at the thought of his 
own nothingness—even this battling of the enraged elements may 
be regarded as one grand chorus in the music of nature. In the 
great oratorio which is to be performed here this day, we have the 
wonders of creation and the marvellous works of God attempted to 
be represented in musical strains by human talent, and no more 
sublime theme could be chosen; for, as I have attempted to shew, 
almost every scene in the great work of creation has its peculiar 
music, by which its character, as cheering, melancholy, awful, or 
soothing, is marked and defined— 
** There is not the smallest orb which we behold 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed Cherubim. 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


Let us now pass on from the music of nature to that of mortals. 
The first mention we have in connection with the latter is quite at 
the commencement of the history of man, where Jubal, the seventh 
from Adam, is called the father of all such as handle the organ. 
What here is meant by this instrument we have no sure way of 
knowing, but certainly it was nothing like the noble and many- 
sounding instrument called by that name in these days. After the 
time of Jubal we have no further mention until 600 years after the 
deluge, when musical instruments seem to have been in common 
use, for we learn that when Jacob fled from Padan-Aram his uncle 
Laban overtook him and reproved him for thus hastily leaving his 
home; for, said he, “ Wherefore didst thou flee away secretly 
and didst not tell me, that I might have sent thee away with 
mirth, and with songs, with tabret and with harp.” The first 
hymn or psalm dedicated to the Supreme Being was that glorious 
song of Moses on the shores of the Red Sea, when Israel looking back 
from the coast of Sinai saw their late enemies and taskmasters, the 
Egyptians, drowned as one man in the sea they had lately passed 
through in safety. On this occasion the song was taken up by 
Miriam, his sister, and accompanied by her and her maidens with 
timbrels and with dances. It is not, however, my intention on the 
present occasion to go through all the history of sacred music, as we 
find it recorded in the Holy Scriptures. 1 would rather draw your 
attention to the position it occupied when David ascended the 
throne, for it was not until his time that there seems to have been 





atything like system in its cultivation amongst the Hebrews. 
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Under his reign, however, music and poetry, which ever go 
hand in hand together, were in the most flourishing condition. 
The establishment of the schools of the prophets in different 

rts of the country seems to have done much to supply the 
want that was felt, and to instruct persons in the cultivation 
of psalmody. A school of this kind was established at Bethel, 
whither Saul was sent by Samuel after he had anointed him 


king. On this occasion he prophesied amongst the company of 


prophets, who, as we are told, came down from the high places to 
meet him with psaltery and tabret and pipe and harp. Similar 
schools for prophecy and music were established at Naioth, at 
Jericho, and at Gilgal. ‘hat David himself was from his early 
youth devoted to music, we have ample proof. When quitea young 
man he was so eminent an harpist that he was sent for by the king 
to play before him, and when he himself ascended the throne he 
gathered round him singing men and singing women who could 
celebrate his victories and lend a charm to his hours of peace. More- 
over, as we learn in the chapter from which my text is taken, he 
established courses of singers for the temple, and separated to the 
service those who should prophesy with harps, with psalteries, and 
with cymbals, “and the number of them with their brethren that 
were instructed in the songs of the Lord, even all that were cunning, 
was two hundred four score and eight.” These 288, however, did 
not by any means comprise the whole number of singers and players 
on instruments attached to the service of the temple—they were 
merely the chief musicians, for we learn in the preceding chapter 
that no less than 4,000 Levites were set apart especially to praise the 
Lord withinstruments which David had made. All these singers 
and players were divided into twenty-four courses, consisting of about 
166 performers in each course, of which twelve were skilled musicians. 
These twenty-four courses officiated weekly by rotation in the temple, 
their whole business being to perform sacred hymns and psalms—the 
one part singing, the other part playing various instruments. At the 
head of each course or company was placed one of the sons of Asaph, 
Heman, or Jeduthun, as conductor. Head over all was Asaph, who 
seems on great occasions to have conducted, marking time with the 
cymbals, Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun were moreover composers, 
and some of the psalms were written and doubtless also set to music 
by them. According to the 68th Psalm in the processions the 
singers went before, the players of instruments followed after, 
amongst whom were the damsels playing with timbrels, and from 
which also we learn that women took part in the musical services. 
Josephus tells us that the instruments used in the temple choir 
were psalteries, flutes, trumpets, harps, and one pair of cymbals; 
and we are told that when David biought the ark of God back from 
Kirjath-jearim David and all Israel “ played before God with all their 
might and with singing and with harps, aud with psalteries, and 
with timbrels, and with cymbals, and with trum ets.” Such we 
may suppose to have been the instruments chiefly used in the musi- 
cal service of the temple, and it is supposed that each company or 
band of the Levites were distinguished from the rest by the instru- 
ments which they played. We may gather, then, from what has 
been said, that David, amongst other great preparations made for 
the building of the temple aud due celebration of service therein, 
was very particular that the musical part of it should not be 
neglected. His son Solomon inherited all his father’s taste for 
music and poetry, and moreover was blessed with special wisdom 
from on high, so that he wasa great composer, and spake 3,000 
proverbs, and his songs were 1,005. He mentions, amongst the 
maby luxuries with which he had endeavoured to wile away the 
time on earth the delights of music: “I gat me men singers and 
women singers, ard the delights of the sons of men, as musical 
instruments, and that of all sorts.” The reign of Solomon may be 
regarded as the golden age of the Hebrews, Arts and sciences ever 
progress most in times of peace, and riches and renown will always 
attract talent and wisdom from other countries. Just as in our own 
country the liest foreign performers are to be found, so in the age 
of Solomon his wisdom and riches and fame brought together the 
produce, the talent, and the wealth of distant lands. Foreign 
monarchs and princes visited the land, and the wealthy Tyre and 
Egypt lent their assistance. Music and poetry were amongst the 
arts and sciences that were encouraged, and the service of the temple 
Was especially regarded. If Josephus, the Jewish historian, is to 
be believed, no less than 200,000 trumpets were made by Solomon 
to be used at the dedication, and 40,000 other instruments to record 
and praise God with. The numbers, however, seem so enormous, 
and the effect produced would be so astounding, that we can scarcely 
credit it. We learn, however, from the Book of Chronicles, that 
Solomon appointed courses to praise God, and greatly increased the 
umber of the performers. “ He appointed, according to the order of 
David his father, the courses of the priests to their services, and the 


Levites to their charges to praise and minister before the priests.” 
I have thus far endeavoured, as shortly as possible, to shew that 
music was in general use among the Hebrews from the time of 
their leaving Egypt until the reigns of David and Solomon, when 
it was more systematically cultivated and improved both in 
quantity and quality. It seems, moreover, to have formed a very 
prominent divinely-appointed feature in all their solemn and reli- 
gious ceremonies and assemblies, and in all their acts of worship. 
Again, the effect of music as recorded by Scripture seems to have 
been most astonishing. Heaven, if we may so say, allowed and gave 
it as an accompaniment of the gifts of inspiration and prophecy, and 
to soothe mental suffering. David administered relief to Saul by 
the soothing strains of the harp, and no doubt accompanied his 
playing with psalms and hymns, the words of which would be suited 
to the occasion, allaying apprehensions of evil thoughts. Elisha, 
when he was much troubled by importunate kings, called for a 
minstrel, and when the minstrel played the hand of the Lord came 
upon him. And in the New Testament we read that Paul and 
Silas, on one occasion being imprisoned, spent the weary watches of 
the night in singing hymns to God. Nor must we forget that one 
of the lasts acts of our blessed Lord whilst on earth was to go with 
his disciples to the Mount of Olives, and there with them to sing a 
hymn. Thus, then, has music from the earliest times ever been 
used to assist devotions, to elevate the mind to God, to soothe the 
angry passions, to raise and revive the drooping spirit, and to calm 
the greatest griefs. Indeed, it seems to me, there are few earthly 
means which tend more to the edification of the Church and the 
glory of God than the use of psalmody and the cultivation of sacred 
music. Music unites the pleasures of the body with those of the 
mind by a kind of innocent enjoyment which, whilst it gratifies the 
sense, does not impair the reason, and which theretore the great and 
the good may cultivate without self-abasement or injury to them- 
selves. Man’s life through this world is beset by cares and vexation 
of spirit, and he requires something which, whilst it relieves him 
for a time of his troubles, Jeads him rather in the path of wisdom 
than of folly ; something which combines pleasure and innocence, 
which combination alone will bring true earthly happiness. 
That music, then, which not only combines pleasure and innocence, 
but which also tends to elevate the soul to God and fill the mind 
with heavenly thoughts and aspirations, must be most beneficial in 
its effects. And those effects 1 believe to be produced by the noble, 
majestic, and sublime oratorios which we this week celebrate in this 
ancient Cathedral. I know that there are some good and excellent 
men who upon principle object to these great meetings being held in 
our cathedrals; and they dosol believe from the very best of 
motives. They say these musical performances are apt to become 
mere exhibitions of great musical power, which many persons attend 
much as they would any other musical performance at the opera or 
elsewhere. They complain that there is a want of reverence, both 
amongst the performers and amongst those congregated to listen ; 
and no doubt there is some truth in what they say. But even sup- 
posing some of the performers take part in these grand oratorios 
simply from worldly motives, and some of the listeners congregate 
in this Cathedral to see and to be seen, still I hold that the base 
motives of the few (and I trust that they are few indeed) should not 
interfere with the sublime and devotional character of the perform- 
ance asa whole. Alas! wherever asses of men are congregated 
together for devotional purposes there will ever be found those 
amongst them who possess somewhat of the spirit of a Judas, or an 
Ananias, ora Simon Magus. Both in the choir and amongst the 
congregation generally some there will ever be who are careless, 
and in our small village churches, as well as in our large cathedrals, 
there are, I fear, to be found those amongst both the choir and the 
congregation who are very lax and irreverent in their behaviour, 
and whose thoughts are entirely set on earthly things. Yet this 
does not affect the sanctity of the place or the devotional character 
of the service. Surely the most fitting place for the grandest 
performance of some of the greatest sacred pieces that ever were 
composed by mortal man, and set to words taken for the most part 
from the inspired word of God—surely, I say, the most natural 
place would seem to be the great temple of God, where praises, and 
thanksgiving, and prayers, are ever ascending as incense on high, 
If there are any earthly means by which to elevate the sluggish 
soul, and cause it for a time to free itself from the worldly fetters 
that bind it to its mortal tenement, it seems to me that they are such 
heavenly strains as these, that touch one to the heart, and cause us 
for a time to forget all else besides. Is there a soul so deaf to music 
that it can remain untouched by such a chorus as that glorious 
Hallelujah in the oratorio of the Messiah ? I cannot think so. The 
most indifferent must be stired up to more serious and to better 











thoughts—and this may be the beginning of a better state of things. 
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Real devotional fervour, no doubt, is a gift of the Holy Spirit, and 
to be sought for by earnest prayer to God; but yet at times the 
Holy Spirit deigns to act through and by means of secondary causes 
and human agencies, and, though we must not trust to mere 
sensational excitements to rouse our dormant feelings, yet 
these secondary causes and these human agencies may, by the 
grace of God, be the means of arousing our faculties and 
preparing our hearts for the reception of the Holy Spirit. 
At times the fire is kindled into a blaze by the force of man’s elo- 
quence—at times by heart-stirring strains of sacred melody, Some 
that are not excited to a better temper by the eloquence of the 
preacher, may yet be moved by the glorious sounds of music. All 
have not the same character or affections, and therefore persons 
ought not to judge harshly of others who do not happen to possess 
quite the same feelings as themselves. If the strains of sacred 
melody can but soften the hard heart and prepare it for the recep- 
tion of good impressions, what more can be desired? Still, let it 
ever be borne in mind, especially by those who are to assemble each 
day in this Cathedral, that a reverent and pious mood is indispen- 
sable for the true appreciation of grand sacred music. The finest 
musician may take part in these oratorios, and yet not appreciate 
the sublime music that he sings. ‘Lhe greatest musical critics may 
criticise, and yet not feel so deeply moved as an humble listener 
who scarcely knows a note of music. Would that all in this weeks’ 
festival might regard it (as David and the Israelites did the service 
of the temple) as a sacred offering up of the best musical talents 
that we have to God’s glory and to God’s honour. Would that all 
might remember that they are assembled in God’s temple to sing 
His praises and to glorify Him—not to shew off human talents or 
for the mere edification of men. If such were the case, there then 
could not be a grander or more solemn performance than that 
which commences this day. Beginning with the glorious “Te 
Deum ” of Handel, praising God for His mercies, we proceed 
to recite what those great mercies are, commencing with the 
wonders of the creation, and ending with the greatest of all His 
great mercies to us, even the sending down His only begotien Son, 
“the Messiah,” the King of kings and the Lord of lords, to redeem 
us fiom the bondage of sin and everlasting death. Oh! may the 
ballelujahs that we shall hear ring through this ancient Church of 
God be but a faint image of those endless hallelujahs that shall be 
sung hereafter by all the angelic host. 
“ When crowned again, their golden harps they take, 

Harps ever tuned, that, glittering by their side 

Like quivers hung, and with preamble sweet 

Of charming symphony, they introduce 

Their sacred song, and waken raptures high, 

No voice exempt, no voice but weil could join 





Melodious part—such concord is in heaven.” 








[A musical sermon and no misunderstanding !—2. ®. ®.] 
TO DISHLEY PETERS, Esq. 


Sir,—Under the heading of The future Position of the former Court- 
Theatres of Hanover, Cassel, and Wiesbaden, and their Relation to 
the Berlin Opera, with a few Words on Joachim, the Neue Berliner 
Musik-Zeitung says :—‘ The highly satisfactory union of Hanover, 
Hesse, and Nassau, with the Prussian crown, changes, for the 
moment, the Court-Theatres of those places—theatres which have 
hitherto enjoyed considerable grants of money—into Svadt- 
Theater, or Municipal Theatres, and, on first thoughts, we are 
scarcely able to help fearing that these establishments, to which 
some celebrated and even great artists were attached, will sink from 
the first rank in which they stood to the second; nay. that they 
may possibly disappear altogether from among the leading theatres. 
On further consideration, however, we shall arrive at the conviction 
that not only is this apprehension unfounded but that, with a wise 
employment and application of existing resources, these theatres 
and our Theatre Royal will be able, and will, derive intellectual 
and material advantage for themselves and for art from the altera- 
tion in territorial arrangements. As a musical-paper, our journal 
can direct its attention principally to musical matters only—but as 
opera is the most costly item in all theatres, and as the salaries of 
the prime donne, the tenors, and the ballet, necessitate a far greater 
outlay than aught else, the answer to the question : ‘ What position 
is to be assigned the members of the operatic companies attached 
to the annexed theatres ?’ may, perhaps, include the solution of the 
far easier question concerning the drama.” 

The first thing to be taken into consideration are the subventions 





or grants of money. These are certainly very considerable: they 
amounted in Hanover to 105,000 thalers, and in Wiesbaden to 
70,000 florins (40,000 thalers). I do not know what sum was 
granted to the Cassel Theatre. In Hanover, the subvention came 
entirely from the Privy Purse of the King; in Cassel from the 
Domédnenkasse, or Domain Treasury ; while, in Wiesbaden, the 
Gaming tables contributed two-thirds, and the rest was given by 
the Duke and the Town. Now, with regard to Hanover, it must 
not be forgotten that what was called the King’s Privy Purse, 
consisted mostly, up to the subversion of the constitution by Ernest 
Augustus the ex-King’s father, of the revenues of the country, 
most of which were devoted to royalty under control. In the year 
1855, in obedience to a resolution of the Bund, further steps were 
taken to appropriate to the Privy Purse moneys previously belonging 
to the State, and I think I may express a conviction that the Prus- 
sian government will find means to restore to their original purposes 
the revenues thus subverted. To this point I willreturn. According 
to the Neue Berliner, the Cassel ‘Theatre was endowed from the 
Electoral purse, and the influence exerted upon it from the highest 
quarters downwards was of such a nature that this theatre can 
expect nothing but advantage from the new state of things, under 
which it will, for the first time, be properly developed. The 
Wiesbaden ‘Theatre is, perhaps, in the worst position. Even 
though the Gaming Establishmerts be not immediately closed, they 
will not be allowed to be conducted on so grand a scale as hitherto, 
and, consequently, will not be so ready to make sacrifices. The 
Ducal support, which, also, was really paid by the Gaming-Tables, 
will likewise be dried up, and the Town itself can do little, for its 
income was mainly derived from the impure spring flowing from 
the green table of Joulette and Trente et Quarante. It cannot be 
denied that the closing of the Gaming-Tables, will momentarily 
occasion a considerable diminution in the receipts, but, on the 
other hand, it may be predicted that, in a few years, the society at 
the genuine watering-places will be greatly improved, as has of late 
been actually the case, and that the real prosperity of the towns will 
increase. 

3ut to return to what is really the principal subject: the 
Hanover ‘Theatre. ‘This was improved in a grand manner by the 
ex-King George,* and boasted of singers who would be an honour 
to any theatre—I may name, for instance, Niemann and the dis- 
tinguished baritone, Stiigemann, whom I kad an opportunity of 
hearing only once at one of Joachim’s concerts, when I was sincerely 
delighted with him. When the Prussian troops marched into 
Ilanover, the Theatre Royal was closed, and, it appears, it was not 
to be opened again—I suppose the object of this was to be re- 
venged on the Prussians by mulcting the leading artists in their 
salaries, and abandoning to misery those who received smaller 
ones. It is time that the management should pass into Prussian 
hands, and that the art-loving and energetic Herr von Hulsen, in 
the interest of humanity and art should exert his whole influence 
to put an end to this state of things. It is true that the difficulties 
in the way are not inconsiderable. ‘The Theatre was erected 
mostly with Royal money, and is, therefore, the private property 
of King George, who can refuse point blank the permission for 
performances to be given there. In the first place, however, it is 
not likely that he will insist strictly upon this right—were his 
sovereign rights here at stake he could take no other circumstances 
int> account, but he will not expose for a mere private right 
numerous families to the greatest poverty—and, in the second, the 
Prussian government, which is in actual possession, can find means 





* The King was a sincere friend and patron of artists, and, though he pro- 
nounced the strangest opinions, and extended to the most superficial and most 
intriguing musical empirics the same favour he shewed to the highest and 
most honourable artists, his intentions were always good—without Aim, the 
state of matters in the theatre would have been ten times worse than they 
were. The proceedings under Herr von Malostie were probably the most 
scandalous, though Count von Platen, his successor, was exposed to far coarser 
attacks. he history of his Intendantship is certainly unique of its kind. 
Twelve years ago he was not liked by the King; he then rose high in the 
latter’s favour, and again fell into disgrace—for a mere trifle. He was a very 
vain man, who, perhaps, often liked to play the Vizier, but he was otherwise 
good-natured, and as well-inclined to artists as a Hanoverian pur sang can be. 
At any rate, he was far the most capable of the Intendants hitherto appointed, 
for we do not suppose any one is very enthusiastic about Herren yon Busche 
and von Malostie. 
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to effect very quickly an agreement on this head. I think I 
may venture to assert that, at the risk of an action of ejectment, it 
might order the speedy opening of the Hanover Theatre. The 
artists engaged will, doubtlessly, not hesitate long about continuing 
their engagements, and in contracting with the Theatre Royal,Berlin, 
different relations to those they hitherto contracted as mere pro- 
fessional visitors. They will have to wait long ere they find 
the advantages offered them in Berlin, even were the regulations to 
be different and there were a reciprocal arrangement, instead 
of the very dearly paid concessions that have hitherto been 
the rule. I think that these hints will suffice for the 
present, but, as soon as there is any change of the kind to which 
I have alluded, I will enunciate more plainly my views and pro- 
positions. For the present, I will again direct attention to the fact 
that a speedy re-opening of the Hanover'Theatre, even upon the basis 
of its former arrangements, appears, in the interests of humanity 
and art, urgently required, and I also believe that it would be 
best to summon Count von Platen to take the necessary steps— 

rhaps under the supervision of the Royal Berlin Intendancy—as 
[ is better acquainted with the ground than any one else. 

In this place the Neue Berliner cannot refrain from referring 
to a subject, which, though not connected with the theatre ques- 
tion, may be of importance for Hanover and music in Germany. 
It is known that Joachim resigned his appointment in Hano- 
ver, but, at the frequent solicitations of the King, was prevailed 
upon to remain. He is now released by the turn in politics. 
The Zeitung can state with certainty that he did not feel quite 
disinclined, last winter, to take up his abode in Berlin, 
though, it is true, periodically only, and without ‘ doing anything 
musically ” (‘* ohne Musik zu machen”), ‘* Would not this be the 
Lak time to offer the great artist some post, which might, 
perhaps, ind:ce him to stay among us permanently ?” asks the 
Neue Berliner, adding: ‘‘ He would most certainly be greeted 
with joy by all artists. Berlin will become the central point 
of the musical life of Germany, and would it not be worth a 
sacrifice to gain a man like Joachim ?” 

With regard to the theatres in Cassel and Wiesbaden, we must 
look at them from a different point of view to that from which we 
regard Hanover. With all the respect due to the artists at 
those establishments, I cannot expect from them such reciprocal 
advantages as those already offered by the ‘Theatre Royal, 
Hanover.* Even were such the case, the great distance of Cassel 
and Wiesbaden from Berlin is an almost insurmountable difficulty 
in the way of aught like reciprocity. Any assistance, therefore, 
which the Prussian Government might afford the two first men- 
tioned theatres, would have to be applied to their mainte- 
nance merely, without looking for any sort of compensation, on their 
side. ‘The Berlin ‘Theatres Royal might, on the other hand, some- 
times help them, and, from the increased receipts accruing from 
the visits of Berlin artists to Cassel and Wiesbaden, the burden 
of a subvention would be considerably diminished. ‘That art- 
matters themselves would be improved, no one, save some few 
individuals whose omnipotence would cease, will ever deny. Under 
the Royal Prussian intendancy the Capellmeister will not be sup- 
posed to cut out whole passages from Mozart's Don Juan, as was 
the case in Cassel, and certain affairs behind the scenes at Wies- 
baden, affairs into which I will not enter unless under great 
pressure, will come to an end with the changes introduced. The 
artists of both theatres will very soon be convinced that an artistic 
and official connection with a great State, continually progressing 
in Art and Science, exerts a great and beneficial influence upon 
their own development and career, and there will spring up an 
increased activity, for the benefit of Art, and German artists. 

What the Zeitung suggests can, of course, not be done in a few 
weeks, It requires time, and willingness on both sides, but it is 
in greater spheres of action that greater progress is made, and a 
grandiose transformation such as that of our own days wi! not fail 
to re-act upon Art. For the present I repeat, ‘humanity, as 
Well as the higher aims of art, requires imperiously that the 
Hanover Theatre should be re-opened with the least possible 
delay."—I am, Sir, yours, &e., 


Axminster, Sept. 12. Otro BEarD. 





* Some Wiesbadeners, it is true, are so wrapt up in,their Caffieri, that they 


BOTTESINI. 


Mr. Mellon has rendered his concerts still more attractive by engag- 
ing the services of Signor Bottesini, probably the greatest performer on 
the double-bass since the double-bass was invented. In the hands of 
this distinguished Italian virtuoso the most unwieldy of musical instru- 
ments becomes no longer unwieldy. Signor Bottesini makes mere 
sport of it, plays with it, indeed, as Signor Giulio Regondi plays with 
his accordion, or Master Bonnay with his xylophone. He can make it 
speak like a violoncello, a viola, or even a violin; and, though con- 
noisseurs may insist that this is not legitimate double-bass playing, 
Signor Bottesini has a perfect right to vary his effects by such exceptional 
contrivances, seeing that among legitimate double-bass players he is 
universally admitted to be the greatest. He doesall that his compatriot, 
the late and justly-renowned Dragonetti, could do, and a great deal 
besides. In short, he is so incomparable a master of his instrument 
that one can only wish his instrument had been come other. Had it 
been a fiddle-proper he would have rivalled Paganini. But Signor 
Bottesini, besides being an unequalled “ virtuoso,” is a practised musi- 
cian, and musicians can imagine and carry cut all sorts of things, which 
to possessors of manual dexterity alone, no matter how remarkable, 
would hardly occur, or, the accomplishment of which would at the very 
best be somewhat problematical. ‘Chose who know Signor Bottesini only 
through his fantasia playing, marvellous as tbat is, know the one par- 
ticular phase in his artistic acquirements which we may safely venture 
to surmise he values the least. He isa composer of eminent ability, 
more especially for the stage, and a first-rate conductor of orchestras. 
Moreover, he can play on the dcuble-bass the violoncello part in a 
quartet as easily and as well as the expertest violoncellist on the 
violoncello. On Monday night, however, he came forward simply 
in the capacity which has earned him such unanimous acceptance 
in this country, and again by his extraordinary manipulation of an 
instrument that would seem wholly unfitted for the purposes of execu- 
tive display transported a crowded auditnce beyond measure. The 


fantasia (on themes from Za Sonnambula) selected for the occasion— 


his own composition—was well calculated to exhibit to advantage his 
singular mastery over every technical difficulty. Prodigious feats of 
mechanical skill were pleasantly contrasted with passages of melody, 
the graceful and finished phrasing of which might be the envy of many 


a genuine vocalist. It is one of Signor Bottesini’s most agreeable pecu- 
liarities that he can make the doulle-bass sing. Whether he uses 
thinner strings than is the custom with ordinary professors of the 
instrument is a question of small moment. With an end in view he 
finds the means of attaining it in a thoroughly satisfactory manner; 
and, as we have already hinted, when his aim is simply to play the 
double-bass, as the double-bass is understood by double-bass players, he 
stands alone—a truth to which those who have heard him in the trios 
of Corelli and the quintets of Onslow will readily bear witness. The 
themes from La Sonnambula upon which the fantasia, so wonderfully 
executed on Monday night, is built, are three of the most familiar, and 
taken from the most conspicuous dramatic situations of the opera. 
Each, by an able musician like Signor Bottesini, can be effectively varied 
and otherwise developed. But what charmed even more than the 
faultless accuracy with which the variations and bravura passages were 
executed was the expressive manner in which the melodies were given 
—xinelodies in themselves so eloquent that any exaggeration in their 
delivery, any vestige of sham sentiment, would ruin them. Signor 
Bottesini, however, is never exaggerated ; his sentiment is pure and 
unadulterated ; his phrasing—as completely satisfying to the ear as that 
of Mario or any of the greatest singers—is never cold, but never over- 
drawn. His reception was quite enthusiastic ; his performance, listened 
to with breathless interest, was only interrupted at intervals by bursts 
of applause, as passage after passage awoke delight and admiration ; 
and at the end he was called back by the whole house with such hearti- 
ness as could leave no doubt of the impression that had been produced. 
To resume his task was a matter of necessity ; and so Signor Bottesini 
repeated the last movement of his fantasia to the unequivocal satisfac- 
tion of all present. Such playing would of itself make the autumn 
season musical. Executive art in perfection is too rare not to command 





attempt to place him above Wachtel and Niemann ——— but —— 


especial notice when it happens to appear among us. 
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“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 
A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 

In this work, from the analysis of the moral source and intention of music, certain 
principles are discovered which not only aid the due appreciation of actual musical 
works, but are suggestive with reference to the future growth and purification of 
music, both in form and spirit. Among Subscribers are E. F. Rimbeult, LL.D. 
J. W. Davison, Esq.; C. Steggall, Mus. Doc.; W. Chappell, F.S.A. ; Miss Sabilla 
Novello; &c. 
Price to Subscribers, 5s. 

Names to be sent to JOSEPH GODDARD, 136, St. Paul's Road, 
Camden Square, London, N.W. 


New Song, appropriate for the compass of Tenor, Baritone, Soprano, or Alto, by 
JOSEPH GODDARD. 
Price 2s. 6d, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W., 
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J. GopparD, 136, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square. 


Bf Distoire de Palmerin d° Olibe filz du Roy Fiorenpos de 
Macepong et de LA BgeLLe GRiAnk, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Jean Wlaugin, ait le Petit Angenin. A perfect copy of this 

extremely rare Romance to be sold for FIFTEEN GUINEAS. 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 





Street, W. 
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Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PUBLISHERS AND CoMPosERS—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 








DEATH. 
On the 7th of June, at Dinapore, East Indies, Mr, Witutam Coore, 
Professor of Music, late of Waltham Abbey, aged 62. 


Che Musical Wlorld. 














(Continued from page 540.) 
HE state of affairs at the Imperial Operahouse, commonly 
called the Karnthnerthor Theater, was then, and is partially 
even at the present day, a peculiar one, as far as its management is 
concerned. ‘This state of affairs we must shortly explain. 

While, at nearly all the Court Theatres in the world, the manage- 
ment is conducted under the supreme direction of an Intendant 
appointed by the Government, it was carried on at the Kirnthner- 
thor Theater, by two lessees, one of whom, Carlo Ballochiuo, 
attended to the German, and the other, Bartolomeo Morelli, to 
the Italian Opera, of which, during the months of April, May, and 
June, there were at least eighty performances. The lessees engaged 
and discharged the various ordinary officials connected with the 
administration, and possessed the power of proposing, nay more : 
partly of vetoing the engagement even of the officials and artists 
distinguished as “ Imperial.” In addition to these rights, and the 
advantages therefrom accruing, they received a yearly grant of 
75,000 florins. ‘They were, however, bound to make good, out of 
their own pocket, any deficit, but then, on the other hand, all the 
profit there might be was theirs. Whether such a system of 
management, when it does not happen to be in the hands of 
perfectly disinterested patrons of art, is worthy of approval, and 
tends to the honour of the theatre, and whether it is, generally, 
advisable to entrust an Italian with full power to act as he pleases 
with German opera is a point to which we shall return in the course 





then in a really brilliant conditiop, and that the Operahouse, as it 
then was, was the only one in Germany where Nicolai could find a 
satisfactory sphere for his grand ideas. He had under his direction 
an admirable and experienced orchestra, comprehending, besides 
the 7 soloists, all first-rate artists, 20 violinists, 6 tenorists, 6 vio- 
loncellists, 6 double-bassists, 4 flautists, 4 oboists, 4 clarinettista, 
4 French-horn players, 4 bassoonists, 4 trombonists, 4 trumpeters, 
and 2 kettle-drummers, over whom were, firstly: 3 orchestral- 
directors (Hellmesberger, Grutsch, and Groidl), and, secondly : 
the Capellmeister, Heinrich Proch and Reuling, Nicolai being 
at the head of all, as first Capellmeister. 

As regards vocalists, again, he found in the German company 
distinguished names such as Mesdames Hasselt-Barth, Treffz, Nottes, 
Lutzer, (to whom were subsequently added Mesdames Stéckl- 
Heinefetter, Ney, and Zerr), as well as Herren Erl, Kraus, 
Pfister, (and afterwards Ander), Draxler, and Staudigl; in the 
Italian company, Mesdames Tadolini (afterwards replaced by 
‘Tachinardi-Persiani, Tedesco, and Alboni), Marini, Brambilla, 
Salvina, Signori Donzelli, Moriani, Badiali, Donatelli (subsequent- 
ly Calzolari and Labozetta), and Rovero, the incomparable basso- 
buffo. 

Out of this rare assemblage, Nicolai, by his enthusiastic and 
inspiring zeal, and restless energy, produced a splendid whole, such 
as was never known since in any German theatre. His punctual- 
ity, conscientiousness, and patience, the intelligence with which, 
at rehearsals, he seized the meaning of the works he had to direct, 
and required an interpretation in keeping with that meaning, 
inspired every one with respect, and, most of all, those who had 
thought to find in him a frivolous, fickle maestro of the true Italian 
stamp. In consequence of this, the Imperial Operahouse even 
in the first winter ayain attained a position such as it had not held 
for years. ‘The first opera which the new Capellmeister conducted 
was Mozart’s Don Juan, followed, after two rehearsals, by 
Beethoven's /idelio. Between the two acts of the latter, Nicolai 
had the grand overture to Lenore performed, an innovation which 
found a ready response and imitators at other theatres. At the 
earlier performances, it had always to be played twice, amid the 
most lively applause. After these works came revivals of Donizetti's 
Martiri, under the name of Die Rimer in Melitone, which, however, 
did not please in its German dress, and La Favorita. Nicolai’s 
talent in getting up and conducting works met with the most 
gratifying reception and appreciation. 

But this did not satisfy the young Capellmeister. Just as he 
himself concentrated his own powers from every side upon all the 
points of the artistic perspective, having, for instance, immediately 
after his arrival in Vienna, set about studying most assiduously 
the German musical classics, he desired to procure the most varied 
means of display for the resources under his direction, and for this 
purpose the splendid orchestra, applied hitherto simply to opera, 
was eminently fitted. This was the first idea of the establishment 
of the Philharmonic Society, which his restless zeal soon afterwards 
brilliantly succeeded in calling into existence. Taking for his 
models the Miser and Spontini “ Sinfonie-Soiréen,” which he had 
attended in Berlin, he constituted the Philharmonic Concerts, the 
great feature of which was to be the most perfect possible execution 
of classical Symphonies and Overtures, with episodical perform- 
ances by celebrated virtuosos and singers, for the sake of 
introducing an agreeable change. In order not to fatigue and 
deter the public, the programmes of each evening were to include 
as few pieces as possible, but their execution was to satisfy the 
highest expectations, and make up for the shortness of the enter- 
tainment. What a wide field of action was opened up by this 
bold idea for Nicolai! His indefatigable spirit alone could have 





of our notice. For the present, we can only state that Opera was 





overcome the manifold obstacles in the way; have collected a 
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thoroughly good orchestra; interest the public for the works, 
which, with unexampled energy, he undertook carefully to select 
and get up; and, by his own warmth and enthusiasm in managing 
it, attach the public to the institution. By his establishment and 
management of the Philharmonic Concerts, the first of which took 
place on Easter Monday, 1842, Nicolai has made for himself a 
name never to be forgotten in the musical annals of Vienna, a fact 
that the public acknowledged by their attendance, which, after his 
departure, was never anything like as numerous. But Nicolai’s 
rare talent as a conductor was so strongly displayed after he under- 
took the management of the orchestra at Vienna, that he stood 
quite alone in this particular, in which, perhaps, he had no real 
rival, except Mendelssohn. As a conductor he resembled a bronze 
column, supporting and keeping up the artistic body into which he 
had blended his various masses. A physician clears a path for his 
exertions by the confidence he inspires, and Nicolai’s appearance 
as conductor was certain of a similar result. He wielded his 
conducting-stick with earnestness, prudence, and the greatest 
energy, so that not a single bar escaped his observation. He 
obtained delicate and nicely graduated effects from phrases 
apparently the most insignificant, and, as a rule, governed the 
waves of sound not as a mere helmsman, but tamed and swayed 
them like some governing spirit. Nicolai’s mode of conducting 
was not only clever but interesting for an observer, since, in every 
instance, it produced a lively feeling of conscious certainty and 
infallible success. 

The operas he conducted, as well as the Philharmonic Concerts, 
were thus a long series of the most honourable manifestations of 
his extraordinary talent, and rendered him, which was always a 
source of the greatest pride to him, a more popular favourite than 
almost any artist had been before. 

The programme of the Philharmonic Concerts for 1842-43 in- 
cluded, also, the most select works of the classical composers, and the 
admirable performances of that unrivalled violinist, Vieuxtemps, 
of the pianist Kullak (at present Pianist to the Court, and Pro- 
fessor in Berlin), and numerous singers. Concerning the first of 
these concerts in November, 1842, the correspondent of the Paris 
Revue et Gazette Musicale (series for 1843, No. 9), writes :— 

_ “M. Nicolai, Capellmeister to the Court, gave a Philharmonic Concert 
in the large room of the Redoute. The orchestra was that of the 
Imperial Opera, and, as usual, distinguished itself for its ensemble, and 
brilliant execution, which must satisfy the severest critics most inclined 
to find fault. The programme included only four numbers, but all of 
classic worth, namely: Mozart’s Symphony in G minor; two airs sung 
by Mesdames Hasselt and Lutzer, Kallak accompanying on the piano ; 
and, to conclude, Beethoven’s Grand Symphony in C minor. I. very 
thing was performed with marvellous precision, but Mozart’s wonderful 
Symphony left far behind all that had been previously heard, as we ven- 
ture unconditionally to assert. Never were the nicest gradations, all the 
lights and shadows, of this magnificent tone-painting rendered with 
equal care and clever exactness. We owe M. Nicolai our profoundest 
thanks for his clever and sage conducting, which clearly proves with 
what seriousness and conscientiousness he has studied the works of our 
great masters. Let us hope, for the honour of the orchestra and our 
— composers, that M. Nicolai will go on with these magnificent con- 

Nicolai did go on, appreciated by the critics, the public, and 
his orchestra. ‘The latter, in return for his invaluable services, 
commissioned Kriehuber to paint his portrait, which soon appeared 
in all the shop-windows of Vienna. 

Elsewhere, too, people began fo recognize his worth, and he 
experienced great pleasure at being named, in December, 1842, 
together with Spohr, and the son of Mozart whom he enthusiastically 
honoured, an honorary member of the Mozarteum in Salzburg. 

But Nicolai wished to distinguish himself in Vienna as a creative 
artist, also, in order to prove that Italy had exerted a favourable 
rather than a contrary influence upon his style of composition, 





and he wrote, therefore, some Pianoforte Pieces, including a grand 
Sonata, Op. 27, in D minor, and several songs, with which latter 
he was very successful, since they were treated in Franz Schubert's 
manner, the only one the public would then have. From among 
them, ‘‘ Wilhelmine ” and ‘“‘ Die Thriine,” published by Mechetti, 
soon became very popular. But not all his pleasing and highly 
feeling songs of that period were published ; most of them must 
still be among his unpublished papers. 

To afford musical Vienna evidence of his activity and talent as 
a composer as well as conductor, he got up, in April, 1848, a con- 
cert, in which he gave only his own compositions, but of the most 
different styles, namely : a very sonorous eight-part Paternoster, 
for solos and chorus a capella, treated in the sacred Italian style of 
the 17th century, and published, as Op. 33, by Schott, Mayence ; 
and further, a fugued Overture and Chorus, on a chorale, treated 
in the German style of the 18th century. Then came four numbers 
of his opera, Proserpina, as well as the favourite song ‘* Wilhel- 
mine,” which brought to a close the applause that followed each 
piece.* 

Thus, from the very first, we behold Nicolai in a sphere of 
indefatigable and restless activity, rendered happy by the marks of 
appreciation everywhere tendered, and exciting him to fresh 
efforts. But he was destined, also, to experience disappointments, 
which, in consequence of his excitable state, that always had a 
decided tendency to an ailing character, affected him more deeply 
and more severely than they would have affected other men. 
Thus, with the German confidence and frankness inherent to his 
nature, he attached himself to Donizetti, whom he highly prized, and 
who, having been appointed Imperial Chamber-Composer and 
Capeilmeister, came, in February, 1843, from Paris to Vienna. 
But this friendship was not destined to last long. For reasons con- 
nected with the posture of affairs at the Kurnthnerthor Theater, 
and the short duration of the theatrical evening, it was one of the 
duties of the conducting Capellmeister to bring, by cuts and 
omissions, the operas to be represented within the proper bounds. 
Nicolai, who performed this task with especial unwillingness, had 
always gone to work in such cases with the greatest possible 
conscientiousness and the care peculiar to him. He could not, 
however, satisfy Donizetti, when, at the beginning of the Italian 
operatic season of 1843, the latter composer's Elisir d’ Amore was 
produced. On the contrary, Donizetti’s anger increased more and 
more, during the evening, as he missed this or that, to his mind, 
admirable piece, until, at the conclusion of the performance, he 
rushed up to the unsuspecting Nicolai, whom he called a 
‘‘ bambino,” and would have proceeded to personal violence, had 
not the bystanders taken the part of the person thus assailed. 
Nicolai’s friends recommended a duel with the Italian. But 
Nicolai, smiling, declined such a course, with the words: ‘ Were 





* That excellent paper, the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung, in its twenty- 
eighth number for 1843, mentions this concert in the following flattering 
words: “The Capellmeister, Herr Nicolai, who has been rendered doubly 
dear to us by his energetic direction of the Opera, as well as by his brilliant 
revival of the Philharmonic Concerts, gave us, at an admirable vocal and 
instrumental concert, admirably carried out, too, with the co-operation of the 
artists of the Imperial Operahouse, proofs of such undeniable creative talent, 
seconded by a study, as comprehensive as thorough, of musical composition, 
that we eagerly look forward to a work from his pen for the German stage. 
The rich programme of this concert satisfied both professional and layman in 
an equal degree. While, on the one hand, his Yemplario is still a stock- 
opera upon the Italian stage, Nicolai here, on the other hand, shewed himself 
exceedingly skilful in his treatment of strict forms, thus refuting most 
honourably those who reproach him, a German, with writing in the modern 
Italian style. He has employed this in the proper place, and will undoubtedly 
be able to treat the German stage in the spirit peculiar to it. What must 
prove of great advantage to him when writing for it 1s his readiness in the 
cantabile style, which he owes to the good use he made of his long sojourn in 
Italy, an artistic accomplishment which we wish, with all our heart, were 
possessed by certain otherwise very estimable German composers.” 
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this man to shoot me, nothing would be gained by it; on the 
contrary, I should deprive the musical world of the fruits of my 
studies, and it has still a good many to demand of me.” 

All farther intercourse with Donizetti was naturally brought to 
an end by this scene, and Nicolai obstinately rejected every attempt 
at reconciliation on the part of the aggressor ; what had happened did 
not, however, exert any influence on his opinion of Donizetti as a 


composer. 
(To be continued.) 


——)}—. 


MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 

Mr. Mellon has been varying his programme with excellent judg- 
ment and success in proportion. He has lately given, among other 
things, selections from Weber, Spohr, Mozart, and “the Italian 
masters.” The orchestral pieces from Weber—whose symphony in C 
our concert-goers appear instinctively to shirk—were the familiar 
overtures to Euryanthe and Oberon; for, ingenious as it undcubtedly 
is, Weber himself would never have countenanced the orchestral 
arrangement by M. Berlioz of the charming Invitation ala Valse. ‘The 
pianoforte piece was the brilliant Concertstiick, which, brilliantly execu- 
ted by Mdlle. Marie Krebs, and carefully accompanied by the orchestra, 
was the most memorable performance of the evening, besides being the 
one that obtained the warmest recognition. The adagio from a clarinet 
concerto was so finely played by Mr. Lazarus that the omission of any 
part of the work was to be regretted. There were two vocal pieces— 
“0 Araby, dear Araby ” (Oberon) and an air from Der Freischiitz, with 
oboe obbligato (M. Barret)—the first sung by Madame Patey-Whytock, 
the last by Mdlle. Liebhart, who, as usual, was “ encored.” 

The orchestral pieces on Spohr’s night were the inevitable fourth 

symphony, Die Weihe der Tone, announced in obedience to absurd 
precedent as ‘“ The Power of Sound,” and the overture to Der Berggeist 
( The Mountain Spirit), an opera of which, in this country, little beyond 
the overture—magnificently scored, but of unequal merit—is known. 
It would be worth while—admitting that Die Weihe der Tone is never 
unweleome—to try, on some future Spohr night, one of the other 
symphonies of the master. The first, second, third, or sixth (the 
Historical Symphony) could hardly fail to please. The solo on this 
occasion was the Scena Cantante—in England re-christened ‘‘ Dramatic 
Concerto,” although it is nothing more than a concertino—for violin 
and orchestra, M. Wieniawski playing the violin part in his own 
original manner and to the evident gratification of the audience. 
Again there were two vocal pieces—the great air of Mephistopheles, 
from a Faust as unlike the French Faust as a German pur sang van be 
unlike a Frenchman pur sang, and the piquant little ballad, with 
clarinet obbligato (Mr. Lazarus), called, in English, “ The Bird and the 
Maiden,”—the song to which Mendelssohn was so yartial, ‘The first 
was well given by Mr. Patey, the last just as well, though somewhat too 
slowly, by Mdlle. Liebhart (encored according to custom). 

The night with the “Italian masters” was less interesting. First, 
there was no symphony, although Cherubini and Clementi have both 
written symphonies, Then, the overture to Anacreon, though extremely 
effective, is by no means equal to Faniska, Medea, Les Deux Journées, 
and other overtures of Cherubini; while the overture to Rossini’s 
Semiramide (for a wonder) was coarsely executed. Nor could the duet 
for basses from I Puri‘ani, arrenged for ophicleide and euphonium, 
however well played by Messrs, Hughes and Phasey, be accepted as a 
specimen of Bellini; still less a rambling fantasia on airs from La Figlia 
del Reggimento, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment, asa specimen 
of Donizetti ; least of all a so-called © operatic selection,” from Guillaume 
Tell, as a specimen cf Rossini. Nevertheless, the name of the com- 
poser was affixed to each separate concoction as though he had made, or, 
at any rate, sanctioned it. The fantasia, however, introduced Master 
Emile Sauret, a true prodigy—a mere child in appearance, but already 
a master of the fiddle, both as regards mechanism and style. As the 
engagement of M. Wieniawski has expired, Mr. Mellon may be con- 
gratulated on having found so interesting and competent, though so 
very young, a substitute for the impetuous Polish virtuoso. More 
genuine applause has never been earned than that bestowed upon the 
very surprising performance of Master Emile Sauret-—who was accom- 
panied on the piano by Master Auguste Sauret, his brother, bylio means a 
“phenomenon.” ‘To complete the selection from the “Italian masters,” 
there was the old “ Cat's Fugue,” inG minor, from the Harpsichord 
Lessons of Domenico Scarlatti, (Handel's contemporary), played with such 
point and vigour by Mdile. Marie Krebs that she was compelled to return 
to the orchestra, when—forgetting, we suppose, that it was a night 
with the ‘‘Italian masters”—she substituted for “ Cal’s Fugue” the 
Spinnlied from the Lieder ohne Worte of Mendelssohn, who though a 
master, and a great master, was not an “ Italian master.” There were 





two vocal pieces, as usual—Mercadante’s “ Ah s’estinto,” which is little 
better than the rinsings of Rossini’s bottles, and “‘O luce di quest’ 
anima,” from Donizetti’s Linda—the former sung by Madame Patey- 
Whytock, the latter by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. This was the first 
appearance of Mdlle. Patti, whose reception was enthusiastic, and whose 
wholly exceptional voice, strong individuality of manner, and extraor- 
dinary command of elaborate ornament created the old “ furore.” She 
was called back no less than thrice in succession, but modestly declined 
to sing the cavatina again—for which reticence Master Sauret, who 
came forward with his fiddle immediately after, had reason to be 
grateful. 

° ‘The Mozart selection began with the overture to La Clemenza di 
Tito, upon which, though not far from eighty years old, time has written 
“no wrinkle.” The Clemenza di Tito was composed for the coronation 
of the Emperor Leopold II., and first given at Prague, in September, 
1791, the same year and the same month that brought forth Die 
Zauberflste, at Vienna. This was also the year that, three months later, 
took away from art the greatest musician of the world—the one of 
whom Salieri is reported to have said, “It was lucky for us that this 
man died ; he would not have left us a crumb.” Anything from La 
Clemenza must be interesting ; and the overture is not nearly so_often 
brought forward as could be wished. Next came the adagio for a 
clarinet concerto, in A—also produced in September, 1791, and first 
performed by Albert Stadler, an intimite friend of Mozart’s and the 
most famous clarinetist in Germany at the time. It is doubtful 
whether Stadler played the concerto in A, although composed expressly 
for him, better than Mr. Lazarus, who once more gave cause for regret 
that he should have omitted two movements from a work of which he 
eculd play one movement in such perfection. Of course, there was a 
symphony, and this was the well-known ‘ Hafner-Symphonie”—the 
one in D, with a minuct and trio (No. 43),* composed by Mozart, at his 
father’s request, fora festival in Salzburg, (July, 1782), while busily 
engaged upon and tortured with anxiety about his first German opera, 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (It Seraglio). Mr. Mellon deserves 
credit for selecting this fine work, and for the manner in which it was 
performed under his direction. So delighted were the audience that 
they encored the andante, and would willingly have listened a second 
time to the spirited presto-finale. The other overture was Die Zauber- 
fléte, about which we need say no more than that we never remember 
the “tempo” more judiciously taken. M. Alard’s exceedingly weak 
fantasia for violin, called Souvenirs de Mozari—in which parts of the G 
minor symphony are jumbled together with ‘La ci darem ”—afforded 
Master Sauret, for the second time, an opportunity of shewing what 
admirable playing can do for indifferent music. The youthful “ vir- 
tuoso’s”’ first night’s success was more than confirmed. The vocal 
pieces were “ Madamina,” and “Gli angui d'infeini.” The air of 
Leporello was cleverly sung by Mr. Patey. ‘lhe grand bravura of 
Astrifiammante, Queen of Night, fell to Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, 
whose execution of this wonderful picce was prodigious. Every high 
note was as clear and accurate, every trying passage as neat and well 
balanced as though the air, instead of “ bristling with difficulties,” con- 
tained no difficulties at all. ‘I'he applause at the termination was 
overwhelming, This time the audience would on no account let 
Mdlle. Patti have her own way; and, after thrice retreating in vain, 
she was summoned Lack a four:h time, and with undiminished vigour 
went through her arduous task again. 

The miscellaneous programmes on these special occasions have been 
as attractive as ever. We have had “ operatic selections” from La 
Favorita, Masaniello, &c., exhibiting to the utmost advantage Mr. 
Mellon’s highly efficient company of solo-players; solos fur flute, Mr. 
R. S. Pratten ; cornet, Messrs, Levy and Reynolds; xylophone, Master 
Bonnay (whose variations of Mayseder and Birds of the Forest waltz, are 
both good, but might now and then be changed with advantage for 
something else); and Mdlle. Marie Krebs—whose performance, on one 
occasion of the late Vincent Wallace’s brilliant study, La Rapidité, and 
on another of the last movement from Weber's grand sonata in C, for 
clearness, precision, and velocity was little short of marvellous; the 
“ Liebhart Polka,” (always acceptable), and an extremely pretty new 
ballad, called “ The Geat-bells” (Mr. G. B. Allen), with other things, 
by Mdlle. Liebhart; the Carnival of Venice, ingeniously varied, (by Mr. 
Benedict,) and a mazurka with variations by Mdille. Carlotta Patti— 
who almost invariably answers the invariable “encore” with ‘Comin’ 
thro’ the rye;” Mr. Coote’s descriptive quadrille, The Express (‘a 
musical excursion to Paris and back), which has made a genuine 
“hit,” as well as his favourite waltz on some of the most admired 
melodies of “ Claribel ;” Herr Strauss’s animated quadrille on La Belle 
Hélene ; the graceful “ Helena” (waltz) of Mr. F. Godfrey; a new 
waltz, called “ Twilight Dreams,” by Mr. Charles d’Albert, which has 





* The great Symphony in D—(No. 46), composed, four years later, in 
Prague—is remarkable for the absence of this conventionally indispensable 
feature of a work of the kind. 
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the tuneful freshness and vigour of his earliest and best contributions 
to the repertory of the ball-room, &. Add to the foregoing Auber’s 
delicious overture to Zanetia, some of Mr. Mellon’s own most effective 
dramatic preludes, including Marguerite and Romulus, with other things 
too numerous to mention, and enough will have been said to prove that 
these concerts are maintaining their well-deserved repute for variety 
and excellence. 

On Monday night Signor Bottesini made his first appearance this 
season, and created a perfect furore by his wonderful execution of a 
fantasia of his own, upon airs from La Sonnambula. (See another column). 
The rest of the concert was excellent. It could hardly be otherwise, 
indeed, with Mdlle. Carlotta Patti singing in her most brilliant manner 
two of her most brilliant pieces (encored vociferously, as a matter of 
course); Mdlle. Marie Krebs playing Mendelssohn’s fiery capriccio in B 
minor (for pianoforte, with orchestral accompaniments), with a vigour 
and precision that would have satisfied the composer himself; two 
operatic selections, like those from Zrnani and Masaniello, with solo 
playing on various instruments, leaving nothing to desire; a duet on 
themes from Guillaume Teil, for piano and violin, by the brothers 
Auguste and Emile Sauret (encored); overtures by M. Gounod (La 
Nonne Sanglante) and Mr. Mellon (7'he Jacobite); songs by Messrs. 
Patey (‘A message from the deep”) and Henry Corri, (buffo air from 
La Cenerentola—in English)—a young and an old favourite; with various 
specimens of dance-music and other compositions too numerous to 
mention. 


(Nevertheless, Mr. C. (D. T. 0. S. G.) C. has forwarded the 
subjoined excellent rhapsody on yet another evening with good 
masters. 4, 8, B.] 


Go OD. PETERS, Esq. 


Sim,—The week just concluded, though rich in variety and excellence, 
has brought no special illustration of any one great composer. Thursday, 
always the most welcome night, presented an olla podrida of dainty 
morsels, each one sufficiently substantial, and a)l combined and arranged 
with as much care as are the courses of a well-ordered banquet. The 
charm of variety is proverbial ; hence it is matter of no wonder that a 
miscellany of classical music should attract a larger audience than is 
usually gathered together on evenings when a selection is made from 
the works of one master only. Weather presents no obstacle to the 
enjoy ment of indoor music; indeed, a promenade concert affords a refuge 
from atmospheric inclemency; so that, between external discomfort 
and strong internal attraction, Mr. Mellon’s admirable soirées have of 
late been more than well attended. Thursday’s concert opened with 
Haydn's Twelfth (or Military) Symphony, one of the most pleasing of 
the Salomon set. Its best movement is (doubtedly) the allegretto, from 
which the composition derives its name, but the denomination “Military” 
as applied to this movement is almost a misnomer. The symphony is 
popular, and being almost as generally known as its compeer, the 
“ Surprise,” is certain to evoke general approbation. Spohr’s overture 
to the Alchymist was the next orchestral piece, and Beethoven’s First 
Symphony, which savours of Mozart, concluded the first part of the 
programme. In addition to these, which were performed to admira- 
tion, soloists had also to appear; and first came Mr, Henri Drayton, 
who gave a highly dramatic reading of Schubert's “« Der Wanderer,” 
after which he was recalled. ‘Then Mdlle. Marie Krebs played Men- 
delssohn’s fiery Capriccio Brillante in B minor, in which she acquitted 
herself with true artistic ability. In vain did she attempt to decline 
the vociferous encore; the audience strenuously insisted, and Mdlle. 
Krebs played the Spinnlied, or “‘ Bee’s Wedding.” of Mendelssohn. 
Madame Patey-Whytock sang so charmingly Gluck’s « Che faro,” that 
arepetition wasinevitable. Mdlle. Carlotta Patti sang“ Ombra leggiera,” 
from Dinorah, and when unreasonably compelled to reappear, with 
manifest reluctance gave “Gli angui d’inferni,” with which she first 
astonished an English audience. A word may here be said against the 
silly practice or encoring a singer night after night, asa matter of course, 
let the song be what it may. It is, to say the least, inconsiderate to a 
performer who has just concluded a long and arduous scena, and whose 
powers of endurance are but human. Such indiscretion prolongs the 
duration of a concert to an undue extent, and were resistance once 
opposed, this nuisance would be put an end to. The second part of the 
programme ccntained the “ selection” from Masaniello, solos from the 
xylophonist, Master Bonnay, from the vocalists already named, and 
the customary quantum of dance music, with other attractions. 

C. (C. D. T. 0. 8. G.) C. 








Sianor Roncont and his daughter have arrived at New York in 
the Persia, 

Tue Rev. W. H. Caartron, who but recently died, in London, 
was the son of Mr. Charlton, manager of the old Bath Theatre, 


Wr, Shaver Silber av SIMPLE. 


Sirn,— Alfred Welln deserves praise for the industrious and ingenious 
manner in which he is constantly devising new programmes. He his 
the best instrumental soloists in London, he has Carlotta JPatti, 
the most charming concert-singer of the day, he has the finest orches- 
tra that could possibly be got together, and he combines and distributes 
his forces with so much talent, and employs them so judiciously in 
the performance now of “classical,” now of operatic music, now of 
music of a thoroughly popular kind, that he has always something 
interesting and frequently something novel to offer. ‘The great attrac- 
tion just now is, of course, Carlotta atti. The singing of a vocalist 
of inferior merit will often cause more enthusiasm among a mixed 
audience than the finest execution on the part of an instrumentalist, 
and the immense applause elicited by the performance of such a con- 
summate artist as Carlotta Jatti (whom Aleranvre Dumas, ina 
celebrated quatrain, declared that he heard with delight as a man, 
though, were he a bird, he should be jealous of her) is only what might 
be expected. Carlotta JDatti is successful in every style, whether a 
simple ballad, or an air elaborately varied, like the one she introduced on 
the first night of her appearance at Mellon's concerts—or the brilliant 
air, ‘*O luce di quest’ anima,” or the transcendently difficult scene of 
the Queen of Night (Gli angui dinferni”). With Carlotta Patti 
for principal singer, and a host of clever young persons for solo instru- 
mentalists—including the now adolescent Marie Krebs, the juvenile 
fiddler, Bauret, and the puerile (but remarkably precocious) Gonnap— 
it is not astonishing that Alfred Mellon should find his concerts crowded 
every evening. Then ®effon has an admirable cornet player in 
Repnolvs ; and Gottesini, the distinguished contrabassi.t is engaged, 
and will make his first appearance this evening. In addition, moreover, 
to the names already cited, I may mention those of Leby, Henry 
Corri, Henri Drayton, Patep, and Banvergon a pianist from 
America who plays whirlwinds of octaves—all to be heard in the course 
of a given week. ‘I'he system of devoting, from time to time, the first 
part of the evening to the works of some one great composer is still 
continued ; and those German and Italian nights’ entertainments have 
doubtless had effect in increasing the general popularity of the concerts. 

D. Peters, Esq. DPhaver Silver. 


[Ait true ag gospel.—a. S. 3] 


PosrcniptuM.—ottegini, who, unfortunately, is only engaged for 
one week, made his first appearance at Wellon’s Concerts on M-nday 
evening. The only thing to be objected to in Bottesini’s playing is 
that he plays on the double bass; but no one who has not heard him 
can imagine the wonderful effects he obtains from that ordinarily 
intractable instrument. There are few vocalists who could sing the 
airs from La Sonnambula in the expressive manner in which Signor 
Bettegini plays them. But Gottegini is no ordinary executant. He 
is a distinguished composer, and was for some time conductor of one of 
the orchestras of the Italian Theatre in Paris. Lis style, then, is what 
might be expected from an artist whose talent l:as been developed in 
every possible direction. Nothing could have been finer than his per- 
furmance (on Monday evening) of his owa ingenious and effective 
fantasia. To hcar this piece alone a visit to Wel{on’s concerts is well 
worth making. 

[Every word as true as an unforged hank-note,—A. S. S.] 





M. Grav having abandoned his operatic speculation, Signor 
Bottesini remains in Europe. 


Tue Very Limirep Company, annourced last week to commence on 
Monday night, gave a private rehearsal of the entertainment on the 
previous Friday to a number of their friends at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, the whole of the performance was concentrated in the persons of 
Mr. Boxley Heath and Mr. Suchet Champion, the vocalist, who com- 
menced with a pidce de circonstance, written by Mr. James Bruton and 
denominated, “ ‘The Prospectus or an Artist's Dilemma” involving 
various effects, literary, musical, scenic, and otherwise, concluding with 
a Solo Extravaganza, called “‘ Manfred made Easy,” by the same writer 
and executed by Mr. Boxley Heath. We need only remark, that both 
pieces contained many points and hits, smartly written; ,but as the 
whole performance, after incurring great expense, has been interdicted, 
from what cause, we cannot say, we will remark that it was a most 
successful performance, and no doubt it will be produced elsewhere, as 
the present must be only a temporary postponement. B. B. 


*," Since the above was written Messrs. Heath and Champion 
have announced that their ‘‘ Very Limited Company will continue 





and author of a volume of poems published in 1834. 





their performances at the Egyptian Hall, 
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Wetters to Wrell-known Characters. 





TO DION BOUCICAULT, Ese. 


Sir,—Mr. Jefferson is an actor-humourist. He has mastered all 
the inflections of a voice which is naturally sweet. He has a smile 
like sunshine. He has the power of drawing tears with a word, 
and sometimes with a look. It remains to be proved whether he 
can portray the storm and violent emotions; but in such characters 
as Rip Glan Winkle he is likely to remain unrivalled.—I am, Sir, 

SHOVELL ROOKE. 


a | een 


TO HORACE MAYHEW, E:a. 

Sm,—A clergyman has prepared a collection of two hundred short 
pieces of verse, from the works of British poets, which he entitles 
Poetry for Repetition, and which is to be used in schools. It is to be 
hoped that the extracts have been well chosen—else here is another 
engine of mischief. Think of having one’s taste formed by early study 
of Young's Night Thoughts, or Blair’s Grave, or Dr. Porteus’s Death, or 
the verse of Montgomery and Kirke White, or even Gray’s Elegy, or 
even even Cowper's Zask! Yet it is from such sources that most of the 
extracts are drawn, which figure in reading-books for the young. 
Look to it, Sir, and believe me, respectfully yours, 

Ilminster, Sept. 10. SuortMann Durr. 

eS — 
TO DISHLEY PETERS, Ese. 

S1r,—I have read three extraordinary statements in the Atheneum. 
And first extraordinary statement—that the performance of the Nozze di 
Figaro at the one Opera-house was far superior to that at another 
Opera-house. And second extraordinary statement—that M. Faure is now 
the most brilliant actor on the operatic stage. And third extraordinary 
statement—that Mdlle. Artdt is incomparably a greater singer than 
Malle. Tietjens. I want to know, are these statements intended for 
jokes; or are they merely extraordinary statements? I may say that 
the statement about M. Faure was in allusion to that artist’s perform- 
ance of Figaro in the Nozze.—Yours obediently, 

The Hill (Rutland), Sept. 8. PakineTon Papwick. 


[These are extraordinary statements.—A. S. S.] 
eT oan 


TO ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, Esa. 


Sir,—A word about the Spectrum of Steam. Ina paper addressed 
to the Academy of Sciences, M. Jansen opens a new field of inquiry in 
spectral analpsis, a subject with which our readers are now, we trust, 
sufficiently familiar. It was in 1833 Sir David Brewster first discovered 
what are now called the atmospheric or telluric bands of the golar 
spectrum. He had remarked that when the sun was near the 
horizon its prismatic image presented new dark bands. As nitrous 
acid produces the same effect in the spectrum of a luminous pencil, he 
was led to the conclusion that our atmosphere might exercise an action 


similar to that and other gascous substances, and that all the bands of 


the solar spectrum might be thus explained. Unfortunately, this 
Important conception could not be proved experimentally, M. Kirch- 
hoff’s researches having subscquently induced that philosopher to 
suppose that the origin of the golar hands lay in an atmosphere 
turrounding the sun, M. Jansen thought that between M. Kirclhoff’s 
theory and that of Sir David Brewster there was room for another, 
which, adopting partly the teffurie aud jartly the solar origin of the 
bands, might arrive at a complete explanation of their double origin. 
Our author having examined Sir D. Lrewester’s hands from the 
Faulhorn, in Switzerland, ascertained that, although variable in 
intensity, their places never changed, and that they became weaker 
and weaker as he ascended; that is, as the gofar taps had to penetrate 
through more rarified strata of the atmosphere. In another experi- 
ment, effected on the Lake of Geneva, he obtained the same bands 
from the flame of a large pife of fir {ogg at a distance of 21 kilometres, 
though at a short distance that flame gives no hands except the bright 
one of godium. The action of our atmosphere being thus proved, it 
remained to be seen to which of its elements it should be attributed, 
and this element, our author asserts, is the aqueous vapour dissolved 
in our atmosphere, First, because, according to his experiments, 


certain rays of the spectrum increase in intensity with the dew-point, 
and secondly, because in a recent experiment in which an iron tube, 37 
metres in length, was filled with steam under a pressure of geben 
atmospheres, the spectrum appeared with five park bandg between 
Frauenhofer’'s D and A, thus repeating the appearance of the golar 








spectrum seen in the same instrument near sunset. It also appears 
from this experiment that while aqueous bapour absorbs certain rev 
and pellow raps, it is exceedingly transparent for most of those rays. 
—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Gloom Manse, Sept. 7. Gerorce Grier. 


a 


TO SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esa. 
Sir,—In which of the following sentences do you find the ortho- 
graphy the most correct ? 
1. My houses are full of mouses ; 
2. My houses are full of mice ; 
8. MY HICE ARE FULL OF MICE. 
4, Dp hice are full of mouses. 
—-Yours to oblige, A Srrancer To Lerrers, 
P.S.—Read Chickering P. Bloodgood’s communication in the Pall 
Mall Gazette on Gents and Gentski Pesme—which latter words to the 
unserbianized unslavonianized reader cannot be very intelligible. 


[Or unservianised unslaboninanized. Not one of the four sentences 
(shall not read Bloodgood) is at all right. Every one of the four 
sentences is at all wrong. Elsewho is Muttonian—not elsewhere. 


(Advice to printers.)—A. 8. 8.] 


— 0—— 


To the Editor of the ** ****, 


Sin,—You published (inadvertently I hope) two columns ofintempe- 
rate abuse aimed at my drama, and mendacious personalities levelled at 
myself, The author of all this spite is not ashamed to sympathize with 
the heartless robbers from whom justice and law have rescued my 
creation and my property. (Query—Was he not set on by those 
very robbers?) He even eulogizes a ruffian who, on the 4th 
(186—), raised a disturbance in the ****+#*** Theatre, and endeavoured 
to put down my play by clamour, but was called to order by the 
respectable portion of the audience. Have you any sense of justice and 
fair play where the party assailed is only an author of repute, and the 
assailant has the advantage of being an obscure scribbler? If so, you 
will give me a hearing in my defence. I reply in one sentence to two 
columns of venom and drivel, I just beg to inform honest men and 
women that your anonymous contributor, who sides with piratical thieves 
against the honest inventor, and disparages Tamplin Teede, and applauds 
One **#K__js HK __T am, your obedient servant, 

South Belgravia, Tuomas Tampuin TEEDE. 





— ¢—— 


TO TOM TAYLOR, Esa. 


Sir,—A critic, in his notice of The School for Scandal, performed 
here, and which appearcd in a paper, appears to have fallen into a com- 
mon error of supposing Lady ‘Teazle to be a ‘stately lady of quality.” 
I have heard the late Mr. Elliston notice the same erroneous idea. As 
Sir Peter says, “I chose with caution a girl bred wholly in the country, 
who never knew luxury beyoid o1e silk gown, nor dissipation beyond 
the annual gala of a race ball.” Again, Sir Peter addressing Lady 
Teazle, the dialogue runs thus: “ Recollect, Lady Teazle, when I saw 
you first sitting at your tambcur, in a pretty figured linen gown, with 
a bunch of keys at your side; your hair combed smooth over a role, 
and your apartment hung round with fruits in worsted of your own 
working.” To which Lady ‘Teazle replies that her daily occupation 
then was to “ inspect the dairy, superintend the poultry, make extracts 
fom the family receipt-book, and comb my Aunt Deborah's lap-dog ;” 
while the subsequent dialogue continues much in the same strain. Sir 
Peter having been married but six months, Lady Teazle has not had 
the time to become the stately woman of quality ; she but affects to be 
one, still retaining some of her rusticity. For my own part, I consider 
Miss Nelly Moore’s reading of the character to be the right one, possess- 
ing a sufficient simplicity to denote origin; and, in my opinion, it was 
altogether a charming performance.—Truly yours, 

Theatre Royal, Haymarket. Jno. B, Buexstone. 


—o—_ 


TO E. 8. DALLAS, Esa. 


Déar E. 8. D,—If a new Dante were to arise in England and 
write a new Divina Commedia adapted to the ideas of the nineteenth 
century, and if he had a personal ill-will towards Mr. Babbage, 
it is probable that he would put that learned mathematician into 
sone prominent position in his Inferno, and describe him as 
perpetually tortured by organ-grinders and brass bands. Once 
more has that much-victimized gentleman been forced to rush out 
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of his house and give an obstinate organ-playing Italian into the 
hands of the police. As the man had to pay 20s., and had been 
reviously detained in the lock-up for two days, I may admit that 
fe was sufficiently punished. At the same time I cannot help 
marvelling at Mr. Babbage’s admission that he did not tell the 
man to move away in some sort of Italian, giving him thus an 
excuse, probably untrue, that he could not understand English. 
By this time one would imagine Mr. Babbage must have at his 
fingers’ end every variety of malediction and execration which the 
Ttalian tongue supplies. However this may be, I cannot but 
lament that there are not a good many Babbages all over England 
to stir up Mr. Bass or some other philanthropic legislator to take 
in hand the woes of provincials, vb, though their labours are not 
as valuable to the nation as those of the great calculating-machine 
maker, are still deserving of commiseration. Why, again, when 
for instance a man flies from the tumult and toils of London, for a 
few days’ holiday, to the nearest watering-place, should he find 
that all the most detestable of street musicians have deserted the 
metropolis only to congregate in condensed crowds at Brighton ? 
At — indeed, there are to be heard combinations of sounds 
altogether without parallel elsewhere, both for quantity and 
variety. Nothing is easier there than to place yourself in some 
situation where at the same moment you may hear the hammering 
in a carpenter's shop, the clatter of a dozen young ladies galloping 
in company with a riding master, the whistling and yelling of a 
herd of dirty little boys rushing out of school, a baby or two 
crying, two stout Highlanders playing a duet on two bagpipes, 
two men and one woman crying mackerel or prawns, a brass 
band performing Verdi’s airs a few yards off, and at the other end 
of the street a rifle volunteer’s band playing martial strains quite 
independently as they march along, a young lady in the room 
below strumming on a very bad pianoforte, and Punch announcing 
his approach with his own peculiar diabolical cadence, to say 
nothing of the rattle of butchers’ carts, and the roll of brewer's 
drays, and the maid-of-all-work in the backyard beguiling her 
toils with the Mabel Waltz or the Guards’ Waltz, or any other 
little ditty that may be most irritating to the sensitive soul. 
Certainly democracy reigns in our streets if it is not yet sovereign 
in the House of Commons.—I am, dear E. S. D., yours, in 
sincerity, 


King and Beard, Sept. 10. Lavenper Pitt. 





_Nores rrom Paris.—The manager of the Théaitre-Italien has issued 
his prospectus, a very lengthy one, if not unusually important. ‘The 
season will commence on Tuesday, October the 2nd, and terminate on 
Tuesday, April the 30th, 1867. ‘he subscription nights are restricted 


to Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. The following is the list of 


artists :—prime-donne and soprani, contralti and mezzo-soprani, Mesdames 
Adelina Patti, Emmy Lagrua, Castri, Sorandi, Zeiss, Calderon. Llanes 
and Biancolini, with, as comprimarie, Mdlles. Vestri, Guerretti, Dorsani 
and Marcus; tenors—Siguors Fraschini, Pancani, Nicolini, Galvani, and 
Léopold Ketten ; baritones—Signors Cresei, Verger and Agunesi; 
basses—Signors Selva, Dobelli, Fellar and Vairo; and bouttos—Signors 
Zucchini and Mercuriali. A new and youthful soprano is alluded to, 
who, at all events, will be strongly recommended by associations con- 
nected with her patronymic. Her name is Lespine Collrand. She 
is grand-daughter of the celebrated Colbrand, the Italian cantatrice, 
from 1821 to 1845, and was also the first wife of Rossini. Mule. 
Lespine Colbrand sang last season at Madrid with much applause.—It 
is currently rumoured that Mr. Costa, who has been some time in 
Paris, contemplates having performed his last oratorio, Naaman, at the 
Italian Opera.—Mdlle. Séveste, who was this year so highly extolled 
by the jury of the Conservatoire, made her débit a few nights 
since at the Opéra-~Comique as Denise in L’ Hpreuve Villageoise. and 
exhibited decided talent. She is, however, a more acconiplished 
actress than singer. Madame Marie Cabel on the same evening played 
Marie in the Fille du Regiment with astonishing success. 
Srerrin.—The Order of the Red Eagle, third class, with the Ribbon, 
has been conferred on Dr. Karl Léwe, the Musikdirector and well-known 


ballad-composer. At Michaelmas, he will resign his post, the duties of 


which, during his illness, were performed by his pupil, Herr August 
Todt, also a Musikdirector, and fix his professional residence in Kiel, 
where two of his daughters have married naval officers. 

Corenuacen.—A Conservatory of Music is to be established here 
under the guidance of MM. Niels W. Gade, J. P. E. Hartmann, and 
Paulli, 1 the pupils will be required to attend the classes for piano, 
theory, and choral singing. 









To the Editor of the “ Mustcan Wortp.” 


Sin,—As the merits of Christopher von Gluck, as a composer, have 
been lately somewhat disputed, I beg to draw the attention of your 
readers to the following opinions of two great musicians: Haydn, when 
speaking of him to Beethoven, called him the great master of the age; 
Mendelssohn, in one of his delightful letters, wrote: ‘* Suddenly there 
recurred to my thoughts Gluck’s ‘ Vous m’allez quitter,’ and Rinaldo’s 
falling asleep, and the voyage in the air—and I felt in @ most 
melling mood. This is genuine music; thus have men felt, and thus have 
men spoken, and such strains can never die. I do cordially hate the 
present licentious style. Do not take it amiss; your motto is, without 
hatred no love; and I did feel so moved when I thought of Gluck and 
his grand embodiments.”—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

A Lover or Guvox’s Musto, 








Mr. Henay Wess, late lessee of the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, and 
his brother, Mr. Charles Webb, the dramatic author, so favourably 
known by his translation of Belphegor, are engaged for the ensuing sea- 
son at Drury Lane. These two clever “ Shaksperian” actors will be a 
valuable addition to Mr. Chatterton’s company. 

Tontc Son-ra Assoctation.—Our readers will observe from an ad- 
vertisement in this number that the Great Choral Festival of the Tonic 
Sol-fa Association takes place on Wednesday next, at the Crystal 
Palace. The programme is very varied, and includes classical choruses, 
a madrigal, several glees and choice part-songs, &e. The fine effect of 
these pieces, sung by nearly 5000 trained voices, cannot be described. 

Best nor Wonrsrep.—(From our Liverpool correspondent).—Profes- 
sional gentlemen, anxious for employment in municipal service, must 
make up their minds now-a-days to sacrifice social and artistic sel‘- 
respect, if they wish to keep their places. ‘This is, at all events, the 
case in Liverpool, where one of the most ordinary pastimes of the 
publican’s nominees and cotton gamblers who form the Town Council, 
is to “ bait” Mr. Best, the organist of St. George’s Hall. During the 
eleven years Mr. Best has been in the service of the Liverpool Corporation, 
he has been exposed to frequent insults, at the hands of a number ot 
self-sufficient people, who have been known in the town as the St. 
George’s Hall Committee. Their last acts in the way of “baiting,” one 
of the first organists in Europe—a gentleman social and artistical— 
is worthy of especial notice, as evidence of the meanness to which 
corporate Jacks in office are not ashamed of stooping. In July, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, delivered some volunteer prizes at St. George’s 
Hall, and Mr. Best was ordered to play appropriate music on the 
occasion, Owing to the stupidity of the Committee, no musical pro- 
gramme was arranged, and as there is no mirror in front of the organ, 
(as there ought to be) Mr. Best, whose back was turned towards the 
dais where the Duke and suite were seated—could not exactly hit the 
right moment of the Duke’s departure, to play “God save the Queen.” 
lor this heinous offence, Mr. Best was abused at dinner tables, where 
town councillors dined, and was finally summoned before the St. George’s 
Hall Committee, to answer for his conduct. Luckily he had heard of 
the tittle-tattle about him, and procured from the Duke’s secretary, a 
letter to the effect that both H.R.H. and his suite were highly pleased 
and satisfied with his organ performances at the volanteer prize delivery. 
Armed with this letter, Mr. Best appeared before the Committee, where 
its production created a most amusing and unexpected sensation, But 
the Committee had determined to “bait” their unlucky organist, and 
would not be baulked of their sport, even by a Prince; so one of the 
Committee solemnly asked Mr. Best, “if it was true that he had, on 
the occasion of the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit to St. George’s Hall, 
played. ‘God save the Queen,’ with one finger.” To this absurd ques- 
tion, Mr. Best declined an answer, stating that he considered it an 
insult. He was then asked to apclogise or leave the room, and very 
naturally declined to do either. Subsequently, by the advice of his 
fricnds, and being given to understand that his doing so would be 
considered a mere matter of form, to sooth the dignity of the Commit- 
tee, he agreed to express his regret fur what he had said before them. 
Having once this tact on their “minutes,” the Committee got these 
“minutes,” (without any antecedent explanations) read to the Town 
Council, on Wednesday, and of course published in all the local papers, 
so that to those not behind the scenes of municipal intrigue, Mr. Best 
was made to appear as if he had committed some grievous fault, which 
the Committee had graciously condescended to pardon. This story is 
somewhat long and tedious, but it points a moral, from which gentle- 
men and artists, anxious to enter into the service of corporate authorities, 
will do wisely to “ ponder well.” 

Cotoane.—The Stadt-Theater was opened for the season with a per- 
formance for the benefit of those soldiers who have been so injured 
during the war, as to be incapable of gaining a livelihood, or, at l-ast, 
following their usual occupations. The performance commenced with 
Weber's “ Jubel Ouverture.” Then came a prologue, written fur the 
occasion, and then Goéthe’s Faust. 
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Bricgntron.--The vocalists at the second Popular Concert at the 
Town Hall were, Mdlle. Mehlhorn, Miss Lucy Franklein, Mr. Herbert 
Bond, and Mr. Chaplin Henry. Herr Liebech was the solo pianist, 
and Mr, Bond senior, the conductor. Mdlle., or rather Fraulein (she 
is German) Mehlhorn made a highly favourable impression in a song 
by Herr Gumbert ; Miss Franklein gave some of Claribel’s songs, and 
Mr. Herbert Bond ‘‘Mary of Argyle,” in which he was deservedly 
encored. Miss Franklein, by the bye, was obliged to repeat “ Maggie’s 
Secret.” Herr Liebech played his caprici, ‘The Musical Box,” an 
agreeable and clever piece, which is likely to become very popular 
among amateurs as it is not too difficult for the majority of players. 
Mr. Edouard de Paris assisted Mr. Bond as accompanist to the vocal 
music. 


NewoastLte.—Mr. Rosenthal’s is the third opera company which has 
appeared in Newcastle this season. Of each we have had a good word 
to say, and the singers whom Mr. Rosenthal has brought together are 
worthy of encouragement. The attraction last night lay a good deal 
in M. Gounod’s Faust. The piece was admirably performed. Madame 
Lancia was wonderfully idealistic in her impersonation of Marguerite. 
Throwing much feeling into the character, and being in good voice, 
her singing and acting were worthy of the warmest eulogy. Little bits 
of bye-play slight touches naturally laid added materially to the imper- 
sonation, and in garden, street, and condemnation scenes, her efforts 
were greeted with no common enthusiasm. Mr. Rosenthal’s Mephis- 
topheles was a unique feature in the piece. His “ get-up” was excellent. 
The introduction of the cloven foot was a capital idea. And then he 
never forgot that though a demon, he needed not to be ungentlemanly. 
Mr. W. Parkinson made an excellent, though not very love-sick Faust, 
and Mr, Manley was not found wanting as Valentine,—Newcastle Duily 
Journal, Sept, 13th. 








| “Adbertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
blache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 











NEW EDITION!! 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
FOURTH EDITION (Revised and Augmented), which is published, price 12s. 
London: Douycan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 





SIX SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
COMPOSED BY 


MRS. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 


“INFANCY” + = 

“ HOPE ” o e o 
“ENTREATY” =  - 
“THE BLIND HARPER” 
“A SUMMER'S EVENING". 
“ANXIETY” + + «= - 


OR, COMPLETE IN ONE BOOK, 8s. 


“SIX SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, for the pianoforte, by Mrs. Mounsey Bar- 
THOLOMEW. This is an ambitious title; but Mrs. BartnoLomew has a good right to 
be ambitious—a right derived from her talents and position as an artist. She pos- 
sesses not only taste, feeling, imagination, the inventive faculty, and the other gifts 
of nature which constitute genius, but that ripe scholarship which enables the artist 
to turn those gifts to the best account; while her reputation is founded on many 
admirable works in the highest branches of her art. The work before us is modclled 
upon the famous “ Lieder ohne Worte” of Mendelssohn, resembling them bvth in 
form and in beauty. Mrs. BartaoLomew’s * Songs without words” are not so diffi- 
cult to execute as Mendelssohn's, and the melodies are more within the compass of 
the voice; while similar skill is shown in giving to a pianoforte piece the cffect of a 
vocal air with an instrumental accompaniment. The composer has adopted the 
happy expedient of printing the vocal melody in larger notes than the accompani- 
ment, and thus furnishing a useful guide to the young performer. These songs are 
worthy of companionship with those of Mendelssohn, and those who admire the one 
work will admire the other.”"—Jlustrated London News, 


Londo ; Duncan Davison & Cu, 244, Regent Street, W, 





READY. 


Liebhart 
Polka. 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR, AND SUNG WITH 
IMMENSE SUCCESS BY 


DUDE. LIEBHART. 


PRICE 4s. 


DUNCAN DAVISON & COO., 
244, Regent Street, London. 
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IN THE PRESS. 


Liebhart 
Polka, 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 


W. KUHE. 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, Regent Street, Loudon. 
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ENGEL’S 
HARMONIUM ALBUM, 


(THIRD EDITION.) 


Containing a Collection of Fifty favourite Airs and Pieces 
by Rossint, VERDI, BALFE, MEYERBEER, Mozart, &c., 
as well as National Airs (Scotch, Irish, French, &c.) 


Price 7s. 6d. 


This Collection is preceded by the concisest and completest Instructions for 
Playing the Harmonium with effect, given in seventeen paragraphs. These 
valuable Instructions, given by so experienced a teacher and the best performer 
of the day, will be found nearly sufficient for Self-Jnstruction. 


LIST OF PIECES IN THE ALBUM. 
DI PESCATORE (Lucrezia). 

IL BALEN (Trovatore). 

AH CHE LA MORTE (Trovatore). 

NOBIL DONNA (Huguenots). 

TU M’AMI (Bohemian Girl). 

FRA POCO (Lucia). 

PIU BIANCA (Huguenots). 

ROBERT TOI QUE J’AIME (Robert le Diable). 
SOUVENIR (Pré aux Clercs). 

PARIGI O CARA (Traviata). 

IL FAUT PARTIR (Figlia del Reggimento). 
SEMPRE LIBERA (Traviata). 

DAL TUO STELLATO (Mosé). 
TAMBOURINE AIR (Etoile du Nord). 

AH! PERCHE NON POSSO (Puritani). 
QUANDO LE SERE (Luisa Miller). 

DA QUEL DI (Martha). 

LA DONNA E MOBILE (Rigoletto). 

COM E GENTIL (Don Pasquale). 

LA MIA LETIZIA (Lombardi). 

L'AMO L’AMO (Montecchi). 

VA PENSIERO (Nabucodonosor). 

CHORUS, CHILDREN (Prophéte). 

IN DIESEN HEIL’GEN HALLEN (Zauberflite). 
NON PIU MESTA (Cenerentola). 
NATIONAL AIRS, RUSSIAN. 

— SPANISH, (Jota Aragonesa). 

— SCOTCH (Should Auld Acquaintance). 
—— IRISH (The Last Rose of Summer). 

—— SWISS Ye der Bua). 

—— NEAPOLITAN (lo ti voglio ben assaje). 
DEH VIENI ALLA FINESTRA (Don Juan). 
NON PIU ANDRAI (Nozze). 

BATTI, BATTI (Don Juan). 

VOLKSLIED (Mendelssohn). 

CHANSON DE BUCKINGHAM (Engel). 
CRADLE SONG (Engel). 

PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE (Reine Hortense). 
RUSSIAN ANTHEM nits 
NATIONAL ANTHEM (John Bull). 

LET THERE BE LIGHT (Haydn's Creation). 
ADIEU (Wolfrom). 

TRAUERWALZER (Schubert). 
WEBER’S LAST THOUGHT (Reissiger). 
STANDCHEN (Schubert). 

MINUET SEPTETTO (Beethoven). 
MINUETTO (Mozart’s G minor Symphony). 
ANDANTE (Beethoven's Fifth Symphony). 
PRAYER eK 

CARNIVAL OF VENICE (Engel). 


CHAPPELL AND CO, 


50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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BOOSEY & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, 


Containing 59 of his best Compositions, Edited and selected by Dr. 
Sreaeauy. Price 6s., limp cloth. 








HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, 


VOL. I., 


Containing 29 Original Compositions, by Apotpue Hesse of Vienna. 
Edited and selected by Dr, Sreceatn. Price 63., limp cloth. 





HESSE'S ORGAN BOOK, 


VOL. II., 


Containing 26 Original Compositions. Edited and selected by Dr. 
Sreae@att, Price 6s., limp cloth. 





WELY'S OFFERTOIRES FOR THE 
ORGAN, 


Op. 35. The Six Books in One Volume, limp cloth, price 6s. 





THE CANTICLES OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND, 


Pointed for Chanting, and cet to appropriate Chants, written by the 

most eminent modern Composers; also a choice selection of Sanctuses, 

Kyrie Eleisons, Doxologies, &c., the whole forming a most complete col- 

lection of Church Music. Edited by W. H. Bircu. The list ot 

contributors includes the names of Dr. Elvey, Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Dr. 

Crotch, Farrant, Kent, Hayes, Nares, Purcell, Tallis, Attwood, Boyce, 
Jackson, Arnold, &c. Price 1s, 





MODERN ANTHEMS, 


By Eminent Composers. 
Published this day, price Threepence each, the following Anthems :— 


Grant, we beseech Thee, merciful Lord . . Henry Smart 
O bz joyful in God, all ye lands. 2 . Henry Smart 
The Lord preserveth the souls of His Sain's . J. L. Hatton 
Like as a Father pitieth his own Children . J. L. Hatton 
Thy merey, O Lord, reacheth unto the heavens J. Barnby 
Let Thy merciful kindness, OQ Lord . . J. Barnby 





LONDON: 


BOOSEY & CO., 


HOLLES STREET. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


FOUR 


NEW PIECES. 
NORMA, 


Fantasia on Bellini’s Opera. 








PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


A STORM AT SEA. 


Musical Picture. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


HAYDN’S AUSTRIAN HYMN. 


E'antasia. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


HARMONIES DU SOIR, 


Morceau Elegant. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
MAYENCE, PARIS, AND BRUSSELS: 


MESSRS. SCHOTT. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





SANTLEY'S NEW SONG 


The Dove 


and the Raven 


WORDS BY 


H. FARNIE. 


MUSIC COMPOSED, 


EXPRESSLY FOR MR, SANTLEY, 


M. W. BALIE. 


PRICE 3. 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W., 
AND ALL MUSICSELLERS. 











